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If  I  nUght  give  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  would  be  to  teU  him  hi*  ftUe.  ^  he  resolve*  to  venture  upon  the  dangerone 
precipice  qf  telling  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tell*  tlie  crime* 
Of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hand*  of  the  law;  if  he  tell*  them  qf  virtue*,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attack*  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regard*  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  yborfets.— De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS. 

Now,  when  the  question  of  the  constitution  and  limits 
of  property  in  land  has  fairly  come  to  the  front,  and  a 
majority  of  Liberal  politicians  find  it  needful  to  include 
in  their  programme  some  improvement  in  the  existing 
arrangements  on  that  subject,  it  is  time  to  consider 
which  among  the  minor  modifications  that  alone  find 
favour  with  the  more  timid  or  more  cautious  innovators 
deserve  to  be  supported  by  those  who  desire  greater 
changes,  and  which  are  those  that  should  be  opposed, 
either  a.s  giving  a  renewed  sanction  to  wrong  principles, 
or  ns  raising  up  new  private  interests  hostile  to  a 
thorough  reform.  There  are  at  present  two  proposals 
affecting  property  in  land  which  engage  a  considerable 
and  increasing  amount  of  public  attention :  one,  the 
abrogation  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  or  great  restriction  of  the  power  of  making  settle¬ 
ments  of  land ;  the  other,  that  corporations  and  endowed 
institutions  should  be  required  to  sell  their  lands,  and 
invest  the  proceeds  in  the  funds  or  other  public  securi¬ 
ties.  The  difference  between  the.se  two  projects  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  principles  which,  we  think,  should 
guide  the  judgment  of  land  tenure  reformers  in  matters 
of  this  nature.  The  former  of  the  two  is,  in  our  opinion, 
entitled  to  their  full  support*;  the  latter  should  he 
strenuously  re.si8ted  by  them. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  right  to  explain 
whom  we  mean  by  land  tenure  reformers.  On  so  new 
a  question  there  are  naturally  many  shades  of  opinion. 
There  are  some  with  whose  plans  we  agree,  otheins  from 
whom  we  differ;  we  address  ourselves  equally  to  both. 
There  are  those  who  aim  at  what  is  called  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  ;  the  substitution  of  collective 
for  individual  property  in  the  soil,  with  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  landowners.  Their  doctrine  is  far  from 
being  so  irrational  as  is  pretended ;  they  have  much  to 
say  for  themselves.  Nor  is  theirs  a  wholly  untried 
theory.  It  has  the  feudal  traditions,  and  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  on  its  side.  Nevertheless,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  of 
stating,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  whatever  may 
possibly  be  th^  case  in  a  distant  future,  this  scheme  is 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  present  time.  But,  short  of 
this,  there  are  modifications  of  the  rights  of  landed 
property  of  a  more  or  less  fundamental  character,  which 
have  already  numerous  supporters,  and  are  likely,  as  we 
believe,  before  long  to  become  widely  popular.  There 
is  the  piinciple  asserted  by  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association  s  that,  inasmuch  as  land  in  a  prosperous  i 
country  brings  in  a  constantly  increasing  income  1 
to  its  owner,  apart  from  any  exertion  or  expenditure  on 
his  part,  it  may  and  ought  to  he  subjected  to  special 
taxation  in  virtue  of  that  increase.  Again,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that,  inasmuch  as  the  acknowledged  end  for  which  ' 
land  is  allowed  to  be  appropriated,  is  that  it  may  be  made 
more  productive,  the  right  of  property  ought  not  to 
extend  to  that  which  remains  unproductive :  and  that  if 
large  tracts  of  land  are  kept  in  a  wild  state  by  their 
owners,  either  for  purposes  of  amusement,  or  because 


they  cannot  ho  let  at  a  rent  (though  they  might  amply 
remunerate  a  labourer  cultivating  for  himself)  the  State 
should  resume  them,  paying  only  their  present  value. 
Again,  there  might  he  a  limit  set  to  the  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  which  could  be  held  by  a  single  proprietor.  Many 
other  changes  might  be  proposed,  more  or  less  extensive, 
more  or  less  expedient,  hut  all  compatible  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  institution  of  landed  property  in  its  broad 
outlines.  Now,  the  reforms  which  are  proposed  on  the 
subject  of  primogeniture,  and  of  entails  and  settlements, 
are  of  a  different  character.  Instead  of  limiting,  they 
would  increase  the  power  over  the  land  of  the  existing 
generation  of  landowners ;  and  accordingly,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  more  drastic  changes  are  much  divided  as  to 
whether  these  particular  measures  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  supported. 

Among  the  reasons  for  getting  rid  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  and  the  existing  laws  of  entail  and  settle¬ 
ment,  tlie  one  which  we  oftenest  hear,  and  which  carries 
most  weight  with  many  of  the  assailants  of  those  laws, 
is  that  by  keeping  land  out  of  the  market  they  detain 
it  in  too  few  hands,  and  that  their  abolition  would  increase 
the  number  of  landed  proprietors.  The  long  and 
obstinate  prejudice  which  existed  against  peasant  pro¬ 
perties,  grounded  on  the  densest  ignorance  of  tneir 
actual  operation  in  the  countries  where  they  prevail,  has 
given  way  before  more  correct  inform  ition.  Those  who 
lancied  that  peasant  proprietors  must  bo  wretched 
cultivatoi*s  because  cottier  tenants  are  so,  have  learnt 
that  some  of  the  best  agriculture  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  where  such  properties  abound  :  those  who  thought 
that  peasant  proprietorship  breeds  over-population,  and 
converts  a  country  into  a  “  pauper-warren,”  now  know 
that  its  tendency  is  rather  towards  the  other  extreme. 
Within  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  existence  of  peasant 
properties  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  English  philan¬ 
thropists  as  eminently  desirable,  and  the  removal  of  all 
obstacles  to  it  has  become  an  aim  of  advanced  politi¬ 
cians;  and  primogeniture  and  entail  being  such  obstacles, 
their  abolition  is  advocated  on  that  ground.  But  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  same  thing  which  recommends 
this  measure  to  one  class  of  land  reformers,  renders 
another  class  worse  than  indifferent  to  it.  Multiplication 
of  proprietors  is  not  the  kind  of  reform  which  finds 
favour  with  a  large  section  of  the  moro  thoroughgoing 
land  reformers.  Many  of  them  believe  that  ah  addition 
to  the  number  of  private  owners  of  land  is  hut  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  larger  changes 
which  they  meditate.  They  think,  and  in  this  they  are 
not  mistaken,  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  landed  property 
in  some  Continental  countries,  and  especially  in  France, 
is  in  these  countries  the  great  obstacle  to  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  ownership  ;  and  they  look  with 
no  good  will  on  anything  which  tends,  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  to  approximate,  in  this  respect,  the  British 
state  of  things  to  the  French. 

We  agree,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  general 
views  on  which  this  judgment  is  mounded  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  the  question  of  abolishing  primogeniture 
and  entail  is  a  case  for  their  application.  W  hether  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  peasant-proprietors  would  bo  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  reforms 
in  question  would  not  have  that  effect ;  while  they  would 
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produce  benefits  which,  even  from  the  exclusive  point  of 
view  of  the  land-reformers,  might  well  outweigh  some 
amount  of  the  inconvenience  they  apprehend. 


We  think,  then,  that  all  land  reformers,  whatever  may 
be  their  ulterior  views,  should  unite  in  supporting  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  re.orm 
of  the  law  of  settlement.  We  must  reserve  for  another 


To  what  extent  these  meaeures  wonld  praoticallj  reasons  for  thinking  quite  otherwise  of  the 

operate  in  causing  land  to  be  bronght  into  the  market,  .  recently  broached  (and  which  has  derived  im- 

it  is  very  difficult  at  present  to  foresee ;  but  there  is  no  H  ^  advocacy  of  the  Times  and  from 

probability  that,  of  such  as  might  be  sold  much  would  f 'Ttotion  put  u|on  a  spLh  of  Mr  Goschen) 
come  into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors.  M  longas  the  reouirine  all  corporate  bodies  and  endowed  institn- 

pr. vato  wealth  of  the  coantry  and  Its  socia  condition  are  rfwitb  their  lands  by  sale  to  private  indi- 

avViaf  flisav  aro  fh<»  rmfi  will  aIwavr  nntnid  thnnonrin  thp  niwuo  w  ^  to  Tifvr-r 


come  into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors.  As  long  as  the 
private  wealth  of  the  country  and  its  social  condition  are 
what  they  are,  the  rich  will  always  outbid  the  poor  in  the 
land  market.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  rural  land, 
of  which  alone  the  possession  is  an  object  of  desire  to 
the  wealthy  classes.  Land  in  towns,  or  so  close  to  them 
as  to  be  available  for  streets,  might  often  obtain  a  higher 


viduals. 


J.  S.  Mill. 


liberalism  at  oxford. 

There  is  one  man  in  England  who  ought  to  be  pleased 


price  in  small  lots;  such  lots  as  would  enable  prudent  speeches  ♦hat  Mr  Cardwell  and  Mr  Vernon 

and  economical  working  people  to  become  the  owners  jjarcourt  made  to  their  constituents  on  Monday  and  Wed- 
of  the  houses  they  live  in  ;  which  we  hold  to  be  an  unqua-  ^esday  last.  If,  as  Mr  Carlyle  teaches  us,  speech  is  silver, 
lifted  good  :  nor  is  it  likely  that  even  the  most  extreme  silence  is  ^Id,  then  the  members  for  the  city  or 
plans  of  land  reform  would  disturb  such  persons  in  the  may  claim  to  have  combined  in  their  oratory  the 

possession.  The  land  of  the  country  at  large  outside  the  yj^ues  of  both  precious  metals — to  have  said  much  and 
towns  might  mjssibly  come  to  be  shared  among  a  greater  communicated  little  or  nothing.  For  our  own  part,  we 
number  of  rich  families  than  at  present ;  but  sales  by  the  confess  to  no  feeling  of  surprise.  It  has  been  so  much 
rich  to  the  rich  do  not  really  add  to  the  number  of  those  f843hion  of  late  to  look  upon  a  combination  of  garru- 
whose  interests  and  feelings  are  engaged  on  the  side  of  jj.  reticence  as— if  not  statesmanship  in  itself— at 
landlordism;  for  the  rich  who  wish  to  be  landlords  are  ^11  events  the  best  evidence  of  political  wisdom,  that  it 
already  as  much  wedded  to  landlord  privileges  as  they  Wj,  difficult  for  so  thorough  a  master  in 


lanaioraism;  ror  tne  ricn  wno  wisn  to  oe  lanaioras  are  ^11  events  the  best  evidence  of  political  wisdom,  that  it 
already  as  much  wedded  to  landlord  privileges  as  they  Yi&ye  been  difficult  for  so  thorough  a  master  in 

would  be  when  they  actually  became  so.  Reformers,  saying  nothing  at  great  length  as  Mr  Card- 

therefore,  either  moderate  or  extreme,  need  have  no  fear  ^  temptation.  No  English  politician 

that  the  facilitation  of  the  sale  of  land  already  appro-  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  art  of 

priated  should  raise  up  additional  obstacles  to  their  communicating  empty  platitudes  in  such  a  gracefully 

pr^ects.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  solemn  manner  as  to  produce  the  impression  of  one  s 

On  the  other  hand,  the  measures  m  question  would  be  depository  of  important  official  secrets, 

attended  with  no  small  amount  of  positive  benefit.  In  that  the  electors  of  Oxford  went  away 

the  first  place,  whatever  tra^fers  of  landed  property  satisfied— for  the  moment  at  least-with  the  infor- 

might  really  be  occasioned  by  these  changes  would  be  m  ^hich  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  by  their  senior 

the  direction  of  aKncultural  improvement  True  it  is  member.  Did  he  not  tell  them  that  “there  are  many 
that  according  to  the  present  ideas  of  landed  property,  j  questions  pending  ?  »  Those  questions,  they  were 
andlords  are  neither  required  nor  expected  to  do  any-  j^f^rmed,  “  will^  fully  sufficient  to  engage  the  attcn- 

Ho  Z  disposed  Parliament  during  a  laborious  session  and  who, 

to  do  so  than  others  ;  and  the  purchasers  are  almost  after  having  been  entrusted  with  this  precious  piece  of  ir- 
always  a  more  improving  class  of  landownero  than  those  formation,  would  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  doubt  it  ?  About 
from  whom  they  purchase.  It  is  the  capit^ist  and  man  ^^e  details,^t  the  principles  which  ought 

tbriRTo  spTi  ^  to  guide  ParLment  in  the  settlement  of these  questions, 

thrift  who  sell.  The  whole  tendency  is  thus  to  improve  Mr  Cardwell  has  not  a  word  to  say.  “  Eveiy body  knows 

the  cultivation  and  incre^  the  produce  of  the  country,  jri.h  Uni  versify  Education 

“  ^icrily  Mr  Cardwell  tolls  it.  “  Everybody  kLws'’^ that  means 
hnttor  In  ito  nlntv  i.  nnn'  1  t  0,  and  put  a  fo,  carrying  farther  the  Tiews  annoanced  by  the  Ministry 

UIO..I  .f  fZ  n,  preflrSrfS'S  JPO"  .1.11.  1<^  •.ll-ep.vm. 

property  to  exercise  control  over  it^ftfir  it  ^  Secretary,  what  that  consideration  is  likely  to  lead  to. 

death,  is.  as  a  rule  (with  certain  obvious  exceptions),  •omewbere.  and 

both  an  injustice  and  an  absurdity.  Moreover,  the  end  T'/"  '  ““‘.i*  r  k®”  w  “? 

for  which  these  institutions  are  kept  up  oneht  to  be  “en  “  who  are  enthusiastic  advocate  of  chan^.  Need 
their  sufficient  condemnation  in  the  eves  of  advanced  s«y  that  the  Ministerial  member  for  Oxford  is  not  one 

reformers.  The  purpose  of  their  exUtenoe  is  to  retain  “**!". ''  men  "  who  always  object  to 

the  land,  not  only  in  the  families  which  now  nossess  it  ®^e®ything  that  is  a  change.  With  these  men  again 

but  in  a  certain  line  of  succession  within  those  ffimilies’  ’’®  ®y“P“tl>y-  “  But  there  is  a  still  larger  and 

_ I  mnrA  inflnAfifiol  nr  mAn  wnn  HAifliAi*  m»oari  of. 


of  them  ?  There  are  other  men  “  who  always  object  to 
everything  that  is  a  change.**  With  these  men  again 
he  has  no  sympathy.  “  But  there  is  a  still  larger  and 


from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son.  They  are  a  contrivanc^  influential  number  of  men  who  neither  grasp  at 

for  maintaining  an  aristocratical  order  in  unimpaired  examined  it,  nor  object  to  a  good 

territorial  wealth  from  generation  to  generation  in  spite  *  because  it  is  a  new  thing.  These  are  the  great 
of  the  faults  which  its  existing  members  may 'commit  body  of  the  English  nation.  They  represent  its  judgment, 
and  at  the  sacrifice  both  of  justice  between  the  heir  and  energy.  Their 

the  other  children,  and  of  the  interest  which  all  the  regard  to  dress  and 

existing  mem^rs  of  the  family  may  have  in  selling  the  ^^bey  say,— - 

land.  The  aristocratic  spirit,  more  powerful  than  the  ‘  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 

personal  interest  of  each  living  member  of  the  body  Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.’ ” 

postpones  the  private  wishes  of  the  existing  generation  This  couplet  represents  Mr  Cardwell’s  political  faith, 
to  the  interest  of  the  order  in  maintaining  an  aristo-  thinking  out  of  social  and  political  reforms,  their 


*  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.’  ” 

This  couplet  represents  Mr  Cardwell's  political  faith. 
The  thinking  out  of  social  and  political  reforms,  their 


cratio  monopoly  of  the  land.  The  possession  of  the  land  teception  and  advocacy  before  sufficient  social  force 
is  the  centre  round  which  aristocratic  feeling  revolves  •  gathered  behind  them  to  carry  their  promoters  on 
and  the  removal  of  the  two  props  of  the  monopoly*  ^  the  Treasury  benches,  he  leaves  to  others.  He  is  a 
though  its  immediate  practical  effect  would  probably  ^  statesman,  not  an  enthusiast, 
small,  should  be  welcome  to  all  who  wish  to  dissolve  the  ^  believe  in  bein’  this 


connection  between  landed  property  and  aristocratic 
iixtitutions. 


Or  that,  es  it  may  happen, 
One  way  or  t’other  bendiest  is 
To  ketch  the  people  nappin* ; 
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It  aint  by  princerples  nor  men 
My  preudent  course  is  steadied, — 

I  scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an’  then 
Go  into  it  baldheaded. 

Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  was  under  no  such  obligation  as 
his  colleague  in  the  Ministry,  to  put  forward  a  definite 
programme.  But,  as  a  Liberal  politician,  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  say  something  about  the  application  of 
Liberal  principles  to  the  political  problems  of  the  day. 
On  one  question  only,  and  that  one  of  the.  past  session, 
did  he  tell  his  constituents  the  principles  by  which  he  is 
guided.  He  holds,  as  we  think  rightly,  that  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  Act 
of  last  year  are  a  mischievous  outrage  on  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  determine  his  own  conduct  in  so  far 
as  that  conduct  affects  himself  only.  We  cannot  follow 
Mr  Harcourt  in  the  notion  that  sobriety  is  of  no  value  in 
itself,  and  is  to  be  esteemed  solely  as  the  result  of  volun¬ 
tary  self-control.  It  is  of  course  far  l>etter  that  greater 
abstinence  from  criminal  or  imprudent  conduct  should 
be  the  result  not  of  outward  pressure,  but  of  improved 
national  character.  But,  nevertheless,  that  abstinence  is 
a  good  in  itself;  and,  if  it  could  be  attained  by 
legislative  means  which  did  not  introduce  an  equivalent 
evil  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  we  should  be  among  the 
most  ardent  promoters  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  We  object  to  that  prohibition,  and  to  all  obstruc¬ 
tions  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  prohibitive,  because 
they  are,  as  Mr  Harcourt,  quoting  Mr  Mill,  properly  put 
it,  “the  negation  of  the  principle  of  liberty.” 

Apart  from  his  attack  on  the  Licensing  Act,  and 
some  judicious  remarks  on  the  law  of  entail  which 
we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  had 
no  programme  to  unfold.  Indeed,  he  proclaimed 
that  he  does  not  admire  programmes.  “  The  word 
is  not  an  English  word,  and  the  thing  is  not  a  very 
English  thing.  We  have  a  stupid  habit  in  this  country 
of  doing  what  has  to  be  done  at  the  time  when  it  is 
wanted.”  And  this,  forsooth,  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
not  saying  what  is  wanted  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained.  If 
Mr  Harcoart*s  Anglo-Saxon  susceptibilities  make  the  use 
of  the  word  “  programme  ”  distasteful  to  him,  he  might 
have  chosen  another  term.  But  when  we  are  told  that 
the  thing  itself  is  not  English,  though  there  may  be  too 
much  truth  in  this,  we  cannot  acquit  Mr  Harcourt  of 
making  national  vanity  a  cloak  for  national  weakness. 
We  are,  as  a  people,  too  much  in  the  habit  of  deferring, 
not  tbe  doing  of  a  thing,  but  the  consideration  of  how 
it  should  be  done,  till  the  time  has  come  for  decision. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  course  of  action  is 
improvised  which  very  often  turns  out  a  stupid  blunder, 
or  we  remain  halting  between  alternative  lines  of  conduct 
‘till  the  golden  opportunity  has  passed  away.  We  wait 
till  a  heavy  snow-storm  has  blocked  our  streets  before 
we  consider  what  is  to  be  done  to  meet  such  an  emergency. 
We  talk  over  it  till  a  thaw  relieves  us  of  our  difficulty, 
and  tbe  consideration  of  the  question  is  then  deferred  till 
another  fall  of  snow  puts  us  in  a  like  quandary.  This 
is  at  once  a  type  of  our  unreadiness  and  an  exposition  of 
its  cause ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  something  to  be 
proud  of,  it  is  a  fault  that  we  should  clearly  recognise 
and  endeavour  to  guard  against.  That  it  should  be  held 
up  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  electors  of  Oxford  as  a 
national  characteristic  calculated  to  rouse  patriotic 
fervour  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  that  this  emotion  should 
be  aroused  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  attention  from 
the  beggarly  emptiness  of  the  political  programme  is  a  sort 
of  trickery  which  we  are  very  sorry  to  see  Mr  Harcourt 
descend  to. 

INDIAN  LOYALTY. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  that 
“  blessed  contagion,”  as  tho  native  journalists  call  it, 
which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  that  new  era  alleged  by  all 
men  to  have  already  arisen  for  India.  A  fews  days  later 
brought  news  of,  hitherto,  the  most  remarkable  instance 
in  point,  wnd  the  papers  contrived  to  tide  over  a  few 
moments  of  the  dead  season  with  exceedingly  interesting 
details  of  the  new  relations  between  Bengal  and  Brighton. 
No  doubt  the  primary  significance  of  the  Bengal  address 


to  Mr  Fawcett  and  his  constituents  is  a  financial  o  w. 
In  India,  as  in  other  countries,  the  purse  is,  ns  Mr 
Carlyle  would  say,  the  soul’s  seat,  or  pineal  gland  of  the 
body  politic — its  most  sensitive  organ,  upon  which  the 
English  doctors  have  been  diligently  experimenting  of 
late,  though  at  the  present  moment  the  condition  of  the 
poor  patient  reflects  anything  but  credit  on  the  wisdom 
of  their  treatment.  But  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
finance,  “  the  Fawcett  meeting,”  as  the  natives  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  speak  of  it  for  many  a  year  to  come,  deserves 
some  special  notice ;  for  its  tone  was  inconsistent  with 
that  feeling  of  “  disloyalty  ”  whose  existence  is  suspected 
by  some  Anglo-Indian  Liberals,  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  whether  it  be  a  fact  or  not,  is  tbe  bugbear 
of  all  Anglo-Indian  Tories. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  ordinary  term  loyalty 
might  advantageously  be  replaced  by  some  such  peri¬ 
phrasis  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received.  This  mode  of 
expression,  if  cumbrous,  would  suggest  that  there  are  at 
least  two  sides  to  every  question  ;  and,  so  far,  might 
prove  useful  for  those  Anglo-Indian  Conservatives  who 
still  consider  India  to  be  a  preserve  for  young  Bull. 
To  be  sure,  such  persons  are  very  eloquent  on  England’s 
“  sacred  mission  ”  in  the  East,  and  on  “  that  great  empire 
which  Providence  has  entrusted  to  our  care ;  ”  but,  after 
all,  their  practical  belief  would  seem  to  be  that  India  is 
a  divinely  appointed  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of 
what  they  are  always  calling  British  —one  c  on¬ 

dition,  of  course,  being  the  provision  above-named.  It 
seems  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  other  conditions 
also,  even  more  objectionable  than  that.  It  was  necessary, 
e.ff.f  that  Indian  troops  should  do  our  Abyssinian  business 
for  nothing;  it  is  now  necessary  that  Indian  money 
should  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Persian  mission  and 
China  consulates  ;  and  yet  India  has  just  as  much  to  do 
with  Persia  and  China  as  with  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  injustice  with  which  India 
also  was  held  re^onsible  for  the  costs  entailed  by  the 
Sultan’s  visit  to  England,  and  tho  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
visit  to  herself.  In  so  far,  then,  as  she  has  been  made 
a  cat’s-paw  of,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  with  what  face  wo 
can  lay  claim  to  her  “loyalty,”  or  why  she  should  feel 
particularly  grateful,  either  to  “  Providence  ”  or  to  our 
own  good  selves.  Even  our  real  efforts  to  do  the  country 
good  are  too  often  productive  of  any  feeling  but  gi  ati- 
tude.  Any  man  would  strongly  object  to  be  killed  by 
kindness  ;  and  the  discontent  said  to  exist  throughout 
the. country  is  perhaps  a  case  in  point.  Rajah  Narendra 
Krishna,  e.y.,  at  the  Fawcett  meeting,  spoke  against 
“reforms  based  on  English  experience,”  and,  in  a  kind 
of  apologetic  tone,  implied  that  we  must  excuse  him 
and  his  countrymen  ii  they  “  cried  aloud  a  little  too 
peevishly.”  All  his  countiymen,  however,  do  not  with 
equal  meekness  submit  to  the  killing  process,  and  we 
remember  occasions  on  which  their  best  representatives 
in  the  press  declared  that  those  same  reforms,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  would  reduce  the  value  of  our  Indian  Empire 
to  less  than  ten  years*  purchase.  It  was  language  of 
this  sort  that  recently  led  to  a  brief  but  highly  interesting 
and  amicably  conaucted  controversy,  between  the 
Englishman  and  the  Hindoo  Patriot^  on  the  “  disloyalty  ” 
of  the  native  press.  The  calmness,  good  nature,  and 
thorough  fairness  with  which  the  Patriot  replied  in  behalf 
of  tbe  Anglo-native  press,  and  pointed  out  how  ea.sily 
appearances  could  bo  explained  away  even  as  regards 
the  vernacular  press — which  was  only  learning  how  to 
handle  its  tools — were,  in  themselves,  a  refutation  of  the 
charge;  and  the  Englishman^  if  beaten,  yet  had  met  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Really,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  who 
has  paid  attention  to  current  events  in  India  can  help 
perceiving  that  loyalty,  discontent  notwithstanding,  not 
only  does  exist,  but  even  forms  one  of  the  most  deep- 
seated  characteristics  of  the  time.  The  fact  surely  otiglit 
not  to  seem  inexplicable  •  to  a  loyal  grumbler  like  tiie 
true-born  Briton.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  shorf- 
oomings  of  English  administration,  it  has  succeeded 
to  perfection  in  providing  the  chief  essential  of  all 
government — security  of  life  and  property.  Ihis  fac^, 
and  the  further  one  that  the  Bntisii  rule  is,  on  tli® 
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.  ,  /»  11  A  11  «..«ea  oirpoflv  made  in  men’s  minds,  is  a  solid  ffain,  and 

whole,  incomparably  the  best  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  g  stand-point  from  which  to  begin  a  further 

lot  of  India,  were  not  only  dwelt  upon  by  the  speakeis  serv  .  »  r 

at  the  great  meeting,  but  are  gratefully  acknowledged  a  vance.  forgotten  that  inns 

by  all  educated  natives;  while  the  first,  at  least,  is  but  oolitical  progress  is  only  progress  in  the  art  of 

plain  matter  of  fact  to  even  the  poorest  Ryots  from  rnucl.  as  far  as  human  happiness 

Comorin  to  Peshawnr.  Again,  discontent  and  egis  denends  on  political  institutions,  therefore  any  unnecessary 

blunders  notwithstanding,  the  people  of  India  are  well  depe  p  ®  ti,„  oountrv 


lesuii  wouiu  DO  rum  iin  suen  co.iv.euou»  y.e  pwp  sphere  of  human  happiness, 

cannot  help  being  loyal ;  and  any  o  ®  Lonnt  cfwf  party  coLiderations,  or  from  any 

«  pnon  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  on  accou  /u«  :«w«ofa  nP  «  few  where  those 

BHtish  JEe;.  which  is  being  verified  by  almost  every  leniency  towards 

native  public  meeting,  and  found  remarkable  expression  interests  are  oppos  we  mav  hone  some 

on  the  occasion  of  the  address  to  Mr  Fawcett.  It  must  wbic  oug  ’  PYPprated  as  that  of 

not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  love  or  attachment  day  will,  canse  a  man's  name 

is  but  another  name  for  "  enlightened  self-interest."  The  enemy  to  his  fellow-crea  u 

Indian  middle  classes  love  ns  just  because  we  are  useful,  country  that  trusts  im.  •  ,  .  ,i 

Tii«  TtirHoTi  i*ci.ii.nQi;a*c.  QT.ft  orimofi'mAQ  ATfrPTTiol V  modid  Between  these  two  courses— between  on  the  one  hand 


xuoy  tiuw  1(71.1  ui re  icon  i/i  mo  icuciiuk-oh  miia,  wun  uiss,**  i - r  -  -  ^  .  .  j*  a  •  x  _ 3  „ 

fihaJl  be  able  to  walk  steadily  on  their  own  feet— when-  of  himself,  or  of  his  own  immediate  associates,  and  on 
over  that  may  be — they  will  pray  honestly  that  “the  the  other  hand  being  hnrrie  on^  ec  ua 

prosperity  of  the  English  rule  may  endure  ;  ”  and,  weakness  which  leads  to  rash  haste  in  difficult  and  com- 
mcanwhile,  they  remind  us,  in  words  that  tell  both  ways,  plicated  questions  there  are  several  courses  w  ic  may 
of  “the  common  cause  of  England  and  India.”  In  be  chosen;  and  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  t  a  . 
brief,  their  “loyalty”  may  be  practically  summed  up  we  in  England,  just  at  present  are  getting  ourselves  e 
thus, — they  cannot  do  without  us,  nor  we  without  iiifo  middle  course  which  unites  the  disadvantages  o 
thorn.  extremes,  and  gives  ns  few  or  none  of  the  advan- 

But  still,  this  profit-and-loss  loyalty  is  very  frequently  tages  of  either.  The  advantages  of  delay  are  evident, 
expressed  in  terras  which  Englishmen,  with  their  more  two-fold:  first,  it  secures  either  the  rejec  ion  o  a 

atolid  nature,  might  perhaps  condemn  as  “  gushing,”  principle,  if  it  is  mistaken  or  inapplicable,  or  e  se  i  s 
hut  which,  nevertheless,  proceed  from  deep  and  genuine  hearty  and  intelligent  acceptance  by  the  mass  ot  the 
feeling.  Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  these  native  population  ;  and,  secondly,  it  gives  time  to  ascertain  the 


utterances  have  been  inspired  by  the  subject  of  educa-  easiest  and  the  most  effectual  means  ^  carpring  into 


tion — of  “  tlie  charter  of  their  intellectual  liberties  ” —  |  operation  the  principle  which  it  has  been  decided  to 
which  fascinates  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  intelligent  upon.  The  evil  of  delay,  and  consequent  advantage 


'Oomm unity  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  imagined  even  in 
this  England  of  school  boards.  This,  indeed,  is  but 
©no  out  of  several  indications  of  a  certain  difference 


of  haste,  is  still  more  evident  and  simple,  since 
every  day’s  delay  in  carrying  out  a  measure  which  the 
nation  is  resolved  to  put  in  execution  (and  on  the  details 


between  tlio  English  and  Hindoo  ideals  of  life.  Our  which  it  is  possible  to  agree)  is  a  wanton  perpetuation 

__  ^  ^  .  •lit  _  _ •_  _ _ _ 


feverish  pursuit  of  material  success  is,  to  the  Hindoo, 
a  matter  not  so  much  for  admiration  as  for  contempt. 
But  loyal  cntliusiasm  is  at  its  highest  whenever  the 


of  whatever  evils  the  measure  is  designed  to  remove. 
Now  it  would  seem  to  require  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
to  devise  a  method  by  which  a  reform  shall  bo  kept 


Kiyouets  and  gunpowder. 


TOO  LATE  AND  TOO  SOON. 


also  had  to  pay  the  price  of  delay  in  reforms.  We  have 
had  the  good  along  with  the  evil ;  and  even  if  the  evil 
has  overbalanced  the  good,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
good  has  been  substantial  and  not  a  sham.  When 


tl  •  _ •!  /  1  *.1  V  ,  uc-cu  Huusi/uui/iui  anu  not  a  tsiiaiii.  it  ncu 

Fntrlttiid  nrnfrro-Q^\*H  1  j  poblic  Opinion  at  length  forces  Liberal  measures  from  a 

limfthat  eni'h  Rtrn  nf  ®  wi  i  s  ow  and  steady  steps;  Conservative  Government,  those  measures  are  tolerably 
Of  progress  we  make  in  legislation,  honest  and  thorough-going  so  far  as  they  do  go.  They 
»iot  being  in  advnneo  of,  bat  keeping  puce  with,  the  pro-  have  not  that  pulzling  Jay  of  going  in  a  circle,  aii 


/■  r 


IJ 


rulers  evince,  by  word  or  deed,  sympathy  with,  or  desire  lingering  on  while  generations  go  to  their  grave  un¬ 
to  understand,  native  feeling.  Thus,  Mr  Fawcett’s  action  benefited  by  all  that  it  might  have  done  for  them,  and  yet 
ill  behalf  of  India  is  described  as  “  a  noble  altruism,  but  which  such  a  reform  shall  be  passed  while  the  public 
rarely  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world,”  and  the  ™ind  is  still  in  so  uninformed  and  confused  a  state 
highest  compliments  hare  been  poured  out  on  “  the  noble  respecting  it  that  it  shall  actually  serve  as  the  means  of 
Britons  who  compose  the  constituency  of  Brighton.”  perpetuating,  under  a  new  form,  the  very  abases  of 
Also,  we  trust  that  some  at  least  among  those  “noble  which  the  nation  had  grown  weary  under  the  old  one. 
Britons  ”  may  have  blushed  ingenuously  on  receipt  of  that  ingenuity  of  our  masters  in  the  art  of  political 

unwonted  message  from  Bengal.  Perhaps  their  first  intro-  legerdermain  is  quite  equal  to  such  transformations  as 
<1  action  to  the  mysteries  of  Indian  finance  dated  from  these,  and  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  some 
the  aiTival  of  the  address  to  their  worthy  Mayor.  Bengal  specimensof  the  art  of  thimble-rigging  in  legis-  • 

lias  called  on  all  the  other  constituencies  to  follow  the  lation.  We  seem  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
example  of  Brighton,  and  wake  np  to  a  sense  of  their  admiring  some  more  masterpieces  of  the  same  description 
responsibilities  towards  India.  But  four  years  ago,  coarse  of  the  coming  session, 

during  the  education  discussion.s,  Bengal  did  a  similar  This  sort  of  deceptive  legislation — this  keeping  the 
ling,  an  \  ery  e  oquently;  and  wo  question  whether  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope 

fVio  f  Ti^*'  .i^*!  ®  ^*"ard  —is  the  peculiar  danger  to  he  guarded  against  when  a 

f  le  w  lo  0  u  y  of  the  Anglo-Indian  man,  Whiggish,  juste  milieu^  Government  is  in  office  ;  and  if 
^  summed  up  in  the  precept  it  is  becoming  more  dangerous  than  ever  just  at  present, 

Id  n  traced,  partly  to  the  tortuous  idiosyn- 

o  the  Sz  i  r  Journahst  Mr  Rontledge,  cracy  of  our  Premier  (who  has  always  exhibited  a  ten- 

rece  L  to  T  ^ency  to  set  out  in  one  direction  in  order  to  arrive  at 

trutlu  worth  an  nrmr”  TRri  iremen  ,  is,,  in  sober  the  opposite);  and  partly  to  the  gathered  force  of  Liberal 

Let  them  bv  the  expreiso  nf  a  respected,  ideas, .which  compel  concessions  from  even  the  most 

srUrt  _ _ more  sympathy,  win  reluctant  Government.  But  inasmuch  as  Conservatives 
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leavinj?  us  pretty  much  where  we  started  from,  which  lest  the  House  of  Lords  bo  again  employed  as  acatapaw 
characterises  such  measures  as  the  Education  and*  to  draw  the  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
Hallot  Acts;  or  the  crab-like  movement,  one  step  in  Government  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
advance  and  two  back,  of  that  remarkable  specimen  and  of  the  wealthy  classes  in  general.  Better  to  do 
of  attempted  legislation,  the  Epping  Forest  Bill,  without  reforms  than  to  accept  reforms  which  leave  un- 
which,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  people  their  disputed  touched  the  abuses  to  bo  reformed  ;  which  bring  them 
rights  over  public  land,  begun  by  transferring,  out  and  back  again  in  anew  shape  ;  or  which  introduce  new  ones 
out,  nine-tenths  of  it  to  the  landlords.  Next  session  worse  than  the  old.  It  is  not  for  such  results  that  good 
we  are  threatened  with  another  specimen  of  the  crab  men  have  toiled  and  the  people  been  moved  to  enthusi- 
variety  of  progress.  The  agitation  for  reform  in  the  asm ;  and  it  behoves  the  Liberal  party  to  keep  a  watch- 
land  laws  is  beginning  to  look  serious.  It  is  evident  ful  eye  that  the  fruit,  which  with  much  painful  labour  it 
tliat,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  it  may  effect  a  real  change  in  has  sown  and  tended  and  brought  to  fair  promise,  shall 
the  arrangements  by  which  every  facility  is  now  given  not  bo  snatched  away  half  ripe,  and  devoured  by  those 
for  the  monopoly  of  land  by  the  rich,  and  every  obstacle  classes  of  the  country  who  have  already  got  a  great  deal 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  it  by  the  poor  ;  too  many  of  its  good  things.  Helen  Tatlor. 

and  a  serious  check  may  be  put  to  that  system  of  legalised  _ _ 

plunder  of  public  property  by  the  landowners,  which 

they  have  been  carrying  on  for  generations  past  through  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 

the  machinery  of  bribed  voters,  a  corrupt  House  of  UNIVERSITIES. 

Commons,  and  private  Bills.  ^  large  congress  of  the  head  masters  of  our  first 

tion  (so  deeply  distasteful  to  Whig  landlords  and  rich  g^de  schools  met  last  week  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
maimfactnrers)  best  be  met  in  a  country  whore  it  cannot  ti,„:.  deliberations  docs  them  infinite  credit  Tt. 


they  have  been  carrying  on  for  generations  past  through  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 

the  machinery  of  bribed  voters,  a  corrupt  House  of  UNIVERSITIES. 

Commons,  and  private  Bills,  ^  large  congress  of  the  head  masters  of  our  first 

tion  (so  deeply  distasteful  to  Whig  landlords  and  rich  g^de  schools  met  last  week  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
manufacturers)  best  be  met  in  a  country  whore  it  cannot  deliberations  does  them  infinite  credit.  It 

bo  put  down  by  force  ?  By  professing  willingness  to  proposed  that  the  higher  education  of  the  country 
accede  to  it  at  once,  and  then  introducing  a  measure,  the  g^ould  be  knit  into  an  harmonious  whole,  by  the  affilia- 
practical  effect  of  which  would  be  to  throw  more  land  ^tion  of  our  endowed  schools,  great  and  small,  on  to. 
than  ever  into  the  hands  of  rich  men,  and  to  steal,  for  our  Universities.  There  is  to  be,  it  is  suggested,  a 
the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  of  this  generation,  the  public  departure-examination,”  which  is  to  bo  conducted  by 
property  that  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  from  the  past,  examiners  nominated  and  paid  by  Oxford  and  Cam- 
and  which  we  owe  to  the  fnture.  Such  is  the  Corporate  ,,ridge,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is  to  be  awarded 
Property  Bill,  hinted  at  for  next  session ;  a  Bill  which,  who  pass  it  successfully.  This  departure-certi- 

while  It  promises  nominal  satisfaction  to  the  yearning  Qxford  and  Cambridge  arc  to  accept  in  lien,  not 

for  reform,  threatens  to  be,  if  we  are  dupes  enough  to  qjj]  matriculation,  but  also  of  those  stupid  and  vexa- 
yield  to  it,  a  step  backwards,  whoso  nearest  parallel  tious  examinations  known  as  “  Little  Go  ”  and  “  Smalls.’^ 
must  be  sought  m  that  adroit  and  gigantic  That  a  lad  has  a  departure-certificate  will  bo  proof 

Church  property  from  national  purposes,  by  which  the  jg  gj.  ^  commence  at  once  that  coarse  of  higher 

1  udors  contrived  ^  turn  to  account  the  reforming  zeal  education  which  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  a  University 


of  their  times.  The  poor,  represented  by  the  nation,  are 
to  be  put  off  with  investments  in  money,  whose  value  is 
falling  every  year  ;  while  the  lands,  whose  value  is  every 
year  rising,  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  wealthy 
individuals. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  if,  pricked  on  by  the 
Radicals  on  one  side  and  the  Conservatives  on  the  other, 
the  present  Government  undertakes  to  satisfy  the 
growing  opinion  of  our  time,  it  will  be  likely  to  do  it, 
with  much  parade  and  promise,  no  doubt,  but  with 
ludicrous  futility.  Mr  Gladstone  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  admitted  that  the  property  women  hold  has 
some  claim  to  political  representation,  if  they  them¬ 
selves  have  none;  and  he  has  thrown  out  hints  of 
mysterious  concessions  to  come  in  this  direction. 
Apparently  ho  means  some  day  to  favour  us  with  a 
scheme  for  allowing  women  of  property  to  appoint  men 
to  vote  for  them — an  ingenious  and  characteristic  device 
fot  giving  a  new  shape  to  a  worn-out  abuse. 


to  give ;  and  thus  this  quasi  diploma  will  come  to  have 
“  a  recognised  University  value.”  This,  however,  is  but 
one  of  its  uses.  At  present,  the  fact  that  a  lad  has  been 
sent  to  a  good  school  means  nothing,  as  we  have  no  idea 
either  how  long  he  has  been  there,  or  what  he  has  been 
taught,  or  has  allowed  himself  to  be  taught.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  ho  will,  should  the  proposed  scheme  be  carried  out,, 
either  have  a  departure-certificate  or  not,  and  we  shall 
accordingly  have  some  sort  of  test  of  what  his  school 
has  taught  him.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  A  lad  with  a 
departure-certificate  from  Eton  will  bo  in  no  sense  better 
accredited  than  a  lad  with  a  similar  certificate  from  the 
smallest  and  most  obscure  country  grammar-school.  The* 
same  examiners  will  have  examined  him  in  each  case,  and 
a  “  departer  ”  from  Eton  will  differ  from  a  “departcr”’ 
from  Gigglewick,  or  Bideford,  only  as  a  B.A.  of  Christ 
Church  now  differs  from  a  B.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall.  Here 
wo  have  a  distinct  clement  of  good  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
a  most  hopeful  sign  to  see  that  the  larger  schools,  Rugby, 


When  we  consider  the  character  of  too  many  of  the  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Harrow,  are  willing 
Acts  recently  passed,  as  well  as  of  those  attempted  to  be  to  join  in  a  common  system  with  any  school,  however 
passed,  and  when  we  examine  into  those  hinted  at  for  poor,  small,  or  new,  the  education  given  at  which  is 
the  future,  the  scope  of  which  may  bo  guessed  at,  we  similar  to  their  own.  That  our  schools  will  gain  cannot 
cannot  but  regard  with  suspicion  what  is  understood  to  possibly  be  doubted.  The  departure  will  bo  a  defioito 
be  the  great  Bill  for  the  coming  session — the  Local  object  for  which  to  work.  It  will  throw  a  species  of 


Government  Bill — the  details  of  which  are  studiously 
kept  from  the  knowledge,  and  consequent  discussion,  of 
the  public  as  long  ns  possible.  We  have  too  good 
grounds  for  fearing  that  the  practical  result  of  any  such 
measure  as  we  have  the  least  chance  of  obtaining  under 
present  auspices  will  be  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government  over  elections ;  to  carry  out  still 


fresh  life  into  the  routine  of  school  work.  It  M'ill  kindle 
the  energies  both  of  the  master  and  of  scholar.  It  wil? 
raise  the  general  standard  of  education,  ns  beyond  all 
doubt  it  will  soon  come  to  bo  regarded  as  the  indis¬ 
pensable  conclusion  of  a  school  career,  to  miss  which  is 
a  definite  disgrace.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  by  bringing 
the  smaller  schools  into  a  system  in  which  they  will  stancT 


further  the*tendency  of  the  Ballot  Bill,  which,  while  it  in  the  same  position  as  the  first  schools  in  England,  it 
diminishes  (without  removing)  the  influence  of  local  will  confer  upon  them  a  prestige  and  dignity  which  will 
magnates,  throw's  enormous  power  of  “  cooking  ”  elec-  be  of  incalculable  value.  Nor  will  the  Universities  fail 
tion-returns  into  the  hands  of  many  poor  and  obscure  to  derive  benefit  from  a  scheme  by  which  they  will  bo 
agents,  themselves  exposed  to  extreme  temptation  to  altogether  freed  from  the  degrading  necessity  of 
produce  returns  agreeable  to  the  powers  that  can  bestow  elementary  tuition.  As  long  as  the  candidate  for 
a  host  of  small  places.  What  sort  of  genuine  wish  there  Smalls  has  to  “  satisfy  ”  his  “  examinatorcs  in  parviso  ” 
has  been  to  make  the  Ballot  of  real  use  to  working  men  with  the  Hecuba,  a  couple  of  books  of  Euclid  and  vulgar 
we  have  seen  in  the  refusal  to  extend  the  hours  of  fractions,  so  long  will  the  College  tutor  have  to  “grind  ” 
voting.  How  far  it  has  really  been  sought  to  put  a  stupid  young  men  in  these  “rudimenta  doctrina?.”  But 
stop  to  bribery  wo  see  in  the  facilities  afforded  with  Smalls  and  Little  Go  abolished,  the  Universities  will 
through  the  “  illiterate  voter.”  Let  true  Liberals  beware  be  in  a  very  different  position,  and  College  tutors  will  na 
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longer  be  called  apon  to  combine  the  functions  of  a  sc^iool- 
master  with  those  which  are  more  properly  their  own. 
Nor  is  this  all.  At  present  each  College  examines  sepa¬ 
rately  for  its  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  This  is  a 
loss  of  power  as  far  as  the  Colleges  are  concerned, 
while  it  IS  a  distinct  grievance  to  the  lad  who  has  to 
come  np, — it  may  be  all  the  "ay  from  the  Land  s  Lnd, 
—to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  to  be  examined  some 
three  or  four  times  over  before  he  succeeds.  The  ex¬ 
amination  for  scholarships  will  soon  come  to  be  a  pen¬ 
dant  to  the  departure  examination.  Most  probably 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  hold 
a  joint  scholarship  examination  at  which  some  two  or 
three  hundred  scholarships  will  be  given  away,  and  to 
which  those  departers  will  be  admitted  whose  departure 
has  been  such  as  to  justify  their  hope  of  minor  College 
emoluments.  In  this  way  there  will  be  considerable 
saving  of  friction  for  the  Colleges,  of  needless  trouble 
and  vexation  for  the  candidates,  and  of  much  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  for  their  parents. 

That  it  will  be  a  good  thing  both  for  our  Universities 
and  our  schools  to  be  thus  drawn  into  closer  contact  and 
union  may  bo  safely  admitted.  Nor  do  the  ordinary 
objections  to  a  scheme  of  examinations  apply  in  the 
present  cause  with  their  usual  force.  The  “  uniformity  ” 
which  such  a  system  produces  will  not  intrude  itself 
into  the  new  scheme.  A  very  large  Board  of  Examiners 
will  be  appointed,  one  half  by  Oxford,  the  other  half  by 
Cambridge,  and  will  hold  office  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  only,  retiring  in  rotation.  Two  or  more  of  these, 
according  to  its  size,  are  to  go  down  to  each  school  and 
to  examine  it,  not  in  any  list  of  subjects  chosen  by 
themselves,  but  in  its  own  school  work  for  the  current 
year ;  and  will,  when  the  examination  is  concluded, 
grant  a  departure  certificate  to  each  boy  who  comes 
up  to  a  certain  easily  recognisable  standard  of  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Thus  each  school  will  preserve  its  individuality, 
nor  will  there  be  the  least  chance  of  a  Minister  of  Higher 
Education  being  ever  able  to  take  out  his  watch  and 
to  say,  “  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  lesson  which  each  boy 
in  each  school  in  England  islearningatthisexactminute.” 
A  certain  definite  standard  will  soon  be  established, 
while  the  subjects  in  which  it  is  to  be  attained  wdll 
be  fixed  by  each  school  for  itself.  This  is,  indeed,  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  far 
from  its  least  merit. 


Physics,  Mathematics,  Histt)ry  and  Law,  and  Philosophy; 
and,  daybyday,  the  minimum  of  Greek  and  Latin  imposed 
in  nolentes  grows  rarer  and  rarer.  To  Oxford,  then, 
we  may  safely  look  to  declare  that  Greek  and  Latin 
shall  no  longer  be  a  necessary  part  of  our  national 
higher  grade  education,  provided  that  a  reasonable  equi¬ 
valent  be  offered  in  their  stead.  Nor  will  classical  studies 
lose  by  being  thus  left  entirely  to  those  who  pursue  them 
for  their  own  sakes.  Cambridge,  if  obstinate,  can  delay 
the  change  for  a  year  or  two.  But  that  is  really  all  she 
can  hope  to  effect ;  and,  meantime,  she  will  be  checking 
what  is  really,  in  spite  of  minor  defects,  a  great  and 
well-conceived  scheme.  Indeed,  the  whole  movement  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  organise  our  higher 
education  without  centralising  it,  and  will  secure 
all  the  advantages  of  a  public  examination  without 
any  danger  of  that  uniformity  which  is  so  often 
the  result  of  a  stereotyped  examination  conducted 
by  a  Government  Board.  The  world  will  soon 
learn  to  estimate  a  departer  at  his  proper  value,  and 
for  a  lad  of  eighteen  not  to  be  a  departer  will  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  him.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  the  scheme 
almost  ideally  perfect  is  that  the  departure-examinations 
should  be  open  not  only  to  boys  who  have  been  to  a 
higher  grade-school,  but  also  to  boys  who  have  been 
taught  at  home.  The  schools  need  not  be  afraid  of  this. 
They  will  always  hold  their  own  in  any  case.  And  should 
the  masters  object  to  tlie  concession,  the  University 
delegates  with  whom  they  will  shortly  confer  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  hold  out  firmly.  Oxfor  d  and  Cambridge 
are  not,  we  imagine,  likely  to  institutes  system  of  exami¬ 
nations  which  shall  render  it  imperative  upon  every  lad 
in  England  to  pass  through  the  grammar-school  mill. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


How  long  it  will  be  before  such  a  scheme  is  actually 
carried  out  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  give  an  answer.  At  present,  of  course,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  talking  and  conferring  going  on.  But  even 
talking  docs  a  certain  amount  of  good,  and  helps  us  a 
little  on  our  way.  The  great  ground,  however,  for  hoping 
that  the  scheme  will  soon  be  got  into  working  order  is 
because,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  everybody  con¬ 
cerned  will  gain  by  its  adoption.  All  that  has  to  be 
settled  is  the  question  of  the  standard  to  be  fixed.  Here 
the  Universities  are  a  little  less  liberal  than  the  Schools, — 
Cambridge,  for  instance,  being  willing  to  allow  modern 
languages  as  a  substitute  for  Greek,  but  refusing  to 
accept  any  substitute  for  Latin.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  bo  said  in  favour  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  nor  is  there, 
as  fur  as  we  are  aware,  any  thing  to  be  said  against  it, 
except  that  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  time  which 
people  who  do  not  know  Latin,  and  do  not  attach  any  de¬ 
finite  meaning  to  the  words  the  Romance  languages,” 
are  apt  to  assume  is  ill-spent.  But — whatever  be  the 
advantages  of  learning  Latin — it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  any  way  a  compulsory  branch 
of  education.  And  to  refuse  a  departure  to  a  lad  who 
knows  ”  botany,  astronomy,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  political  economy  ”  would  be  as  unwise  as  to  refuse 
it  to  an  Eton  boy  who  could  write  Greek  lyrics  like 
Cope,  and  Latin  prose  like  Conington,  but  yet  could  not, 
for  the  soul  of  him,  reduce  3s.  2|d.  to  the  decimal  of  a 
pound.  On  all  such  matters  as  these  we  may  probably 
trust  Oxford — always  rather  more  liberal  in  removing 
reslrictions  than  her  sister — to  ultimately  do  what  is 
right. 

^  At  Oxford  there  are  already  five  g  eat  courses,  in 
either  of  which  the  student  can  go  ou' — Theol 'gy. 


We  had  not  space  last  week  for  the  review  of  foreign 
events  during  1872,  which,  according  to  precedent,  we 
should  have  published  at  the  close  of  the  year  ;  and  our 
readers  have  had  so  many  opportunities  of  seeing  kindred 
reviews  in  the  daily  papers  of  this  week,  that  our  com¬ 
ments  would  now  be  out  of  place.  The  mere  events  to 
be  recorded  in  the  foreign  history  of  1872,  moreover, 
are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant.  The  year  was, 
happily,  free  from  war,  and  any  more  than  very  vague 
threatenings  of  war,  and  it  will  be  chiefly  remarkable, 
perhaps,  as  showing  how  easy  and  rapid  seems  to  be 
the  working  out  of  some  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  more  boisterous  action  of  the  year  that  preceded  it. 
The  turmoil  of  discussion  between  our  ow’n  country  and 
the  United  States  respecting  the  Alabama  claims  stands 
by  itself  and  is  not  a  very  pleasant  reminiscence,  but  we 
may  hope  that  the  bungling  effort  at  international  arbi¬ 
tration  connected  with  it  will  set  a  good  example  and 
form  the  beginningof  a  new  sort  of  warfare  that  will  before 
long  be  perfected,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  world. 
Of  more  immediate  importance,  however,  are  the  two 
great  movements  that  have  been  going  on  abroad,  the 
one  half  political  and  half  social,  the  other  half  social 
and  half  religious.  The  social-religious  movement  shows 
itself  in  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State  in 
Germany,  in  the  development  of  “secularism”  in 
France,  and  in  other  notable  proofs  that  if  ultramon- 
tanism  and  other  priestly  organisations  are  making  a 
desperate  struggle  for  the  mastery,  they  are  in  a  clear 
way  of  being  thwarted  by  the  growing  intelligence  of 
society.  Fortunate  is  it  that,  though  a  great  struggle 
is  now  going  on  and  a  greater  struggle  is  imminent,  we 
are  threatened  with  no  recurrence  of  that  ghastly 
religious  fighting  that  furnishes  some  of  the 
ugliest  passages  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 
Bloodless  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  the  political- 
social  movement  now  making  rapid  strides  on  the 
continent.  We  cannot  be  very  hopeful  as  to  the 
immediate  outcome  of  the  Republican  and  psuedo- Re¬ 
publican  agitations  in  France,  but  it  is  e’ear  that  true 
and  sober  principles  are  there  gaining  ground  ;  and  yet 
more  satisfactory  is  the  progress  of  liberal  thought  in 
Uermany.  Prince  Bismarck  is  on  the  side  of  the  anti- 
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feudalists,  and  feudalism  in  Germanj  is  doomed.  Great 
reforms  were  begun  and  worked  out  with  but  little  noise 
last  year.  This  year  we  may  look  for  their  continuance 
in  ways  giving  more  open  proof  of  the  healthy  progress 
of  the  great  Teutonic  nation. 


will  conquer  Rome,  as  the  Nbrt/«  German  Gazette  says,  by 
legislation. 


The  chief  political  topic  of  the  week  is  one  that  does 
not  call  for  much ’comment.  Either  because  his  own 


vanity  would  not  allow  him  to  be  any  longer  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  or  because  it  was  supposed  that  thereby  some 
help  would  be  given  to  the  feeble  cause  of  Napoleonism, 
the  Due  de  Gramont  announced  the  other  day  that 
France  had  not,  as  was  supposed,  begun  the  war  with 
Prussia,  in  June,  1870,  quite  single-handed,  seeing  that 
assistance  had  been  promised  by  Austria.  This  state¬ 
ment,  however,  is  denied  both  in  Prance  and  in  Austria, 
and  as  the  Due  de  Gramont  declines  to  produce  his 
Touchers,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  has 
none.  Even  assuming  the  truth  of  his  statement,  more¬ 
over,  it  means  only  that  he  and  his  master  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  tricked  by  Austria,  as  well  as  to  be  tempted 
to  embark  in  a  war  with  Prussia  without  taking  any 
stock  of  the  relative  strength  of  their  own  forces  and 
those  of  King  William  and  Count  Bismarck. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  being  in  exile,  M.  Thiers  gave 
an  Imperial  reception  at  Versailles  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
Other  evidence  that  Imperialism  is  still  rampant  in 
France  is  in  the  fact  that  a  Paris  tradesman,  named 
Delahaye,  has  been  tried  by  court-martial,  aud  condemned 
to  two  years’  imprisonment,  for  exhibiting  in  his  shop- 
window  a  placard  inviting  signatures  to  a  petition  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  true 
that  the  placard  w'as  not  worded  in  very  respectful 
terms — “  A  petition  for  turning  out  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety  scoundrels  lies  for  signature  in  the  shop  ” — 
and,  seeing  that  terrorism  is  still  M.  Thiers’s  only  means 
of  government,  a  nominal  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the 
powers  that  be  might  have  been  excused.  But  such 
monstrous  severity  defeats  its  end.  No  one  can  hope  for 
fair  weather  in  the  region  of  French  politics  when  the 
Versailles  Assembly  resumes  its  work  of  quarrelling  on 
Alonday  next. 

There  has  been  in  Rome  an  amusing  storm  in  a 
teapot,  which,  like  other  teapot  storms,  may  be  of 
importance  by-and-by.  The  Orenoque  is  a  French 
vessel,  kept  at  Civito  Vecchia  for  use  of  the  French 
Ambassadors  and  others,  and  the  oflScers  were  last 
week  insti'ucted  to  salute  the  King  of  Italy  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  At  this  M.  de  Bourgoing,  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  Ambassador  to  the  Pope,  took  offence,  he  being 
of  opinion  that  French  compliments  ought  only  to  be  paid 
to  the  Holy  See.  He  accordingly  left  Rome  in  a  hurry 
•on  Saturday.  There  is  consequently  great  excitement  in 
religious  and  ecclesiastical- political  circles  in  Finance, 
none  the  less  because  M.  Thiers  attempted  to  compromise 
matters  by  ordering  the  officers  of  the  Orenoque  to  salute 
neither  Pope  nor  King,  and  has  annulled  the  compro¬ 
mise  by  sending  as  a  substitute  for  M.  de  Bourgoing  a 
far  more  violent  Ultramontane,  M.  do  Corcelles. 

Almost  greater,  and  certainly  more  serious,  is  the  ex¬ 
citement  caused  in  Berlin  by  the  insulting  language  used 
against  Germany  in  the  Papal  allocution.  The  North 
Gerinan  Gazette  says :  The  Head  of  the  Church  abandons 
the  language  of  a  ruler  and  a  sovereign,  and  descends  to 
the  level  of  demagogic  rhetoric,  which  allows  free 
course  to  the  weapons  of  slander  and  falsehood,  and 
the  use  of  terms  of  opprobrium  such  as  a  sovereign 
would  be  ashamed  to  employ  towards  any  of  his 
•equals.  The  higher  the  authority  which  does  not 
feel  ashamed  to  misuse  its  religious  calling  in  such  an 
unheard  of  manner  to  traduce  the  ruler  who  has  power 
from  God,  the  more  unpardonable  is  the  insult  to  our 
nation  ;  and  our  violent  indignation  on  account  of  such 
•colossal  impudence  (an  expression  we  borrow  from  the 
allocution)  is  only  appeased  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  boundaries  of  Church  and 
State  shall  be  immediately  laid  down  plainly  by  legis¬ 
lation.  This  legislation  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  German  Empire.”  The  German  minister  has  left 
Rome  on  leave  of  absence,  and  is  not  likely  to  return ; 
but  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of  a  secular  war.  Germany 


Mr  Lowe’s  Revenue  Returns  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  present  financial  year  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
expenditure  of  the  year  is  estimated  at  71,313,000?.  To¬ 
wards  this  outlay,  51,684,686?.  has  alrea  'ly  been  received, 
and  in  the  quarter  just  begun  about  24,000,009?,  may  be 
expected.  If  so,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  of  4,000,000?,  or 


more. 


Our  Parliamentary  orators,  who  were  very  busy 
before  Christmas,  have  not  had  much  to  .say  this  week, — 
with  the  exception  of  Mr  Cardwell  and  Mr  Vernon 
Harcourt,  on  whose  characteristic  speeches  at  Oxford, 
delivered  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  we  have 
commented  elsewhere.  There  were  many  stranger  and 
more  sensational  passages  in  Mr  Harcoiirt's  speeches, 
but  none  better  worth  reading  than  these  sentences,  in 
which  were  repeated  statements  that  cannot  be  made  too 
often. 

How  is  the  labourer  to  get  higher  wages,  and  yet  the 
farmer  to  receive  a  reasonable  profit  without  which  his  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  be  carried  on?  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  by  increasing  the  productive  power  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  fund  out  of  which  both  the  wages  and  the 
profit  must  be  realised.  Well,  how  is  the  productive  power  of  the 
land  to  be  increased?  The  answer  to  that,  too,  is  simple  enough, 
and  is  universally  recognised  by  applying  more  capital  to  the 
soil.  Lord  Derby  has  stated  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil  might  be  doubled.  That  seems  a  strong  statement ;  but  I 
saw  the  other  day  in  an  agricultural  publication  the  same  thing 
affirmed  by  Lord  Leicester — a  great  authority  on  such  a  matter- 
in  language  equally  strong.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  it  is  a  very 
serious  thing  for  the  country.  It  is  a  great  evil  if  it  remains 
in  that  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  opens  up  an  im¬ 
mense  prospect  of  resource  if  it  is  properly  developed  fur  the 
future.  In  the  nresent  condition  of  the  high  price  of  provisions 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  great  national  **  plant  ”  lie  idle.  Now. 
why  is  it  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  capital  applied 
to  the  soil  ?  It  is  not  want  of  capital  in  the  country.  The 
country  is  brimming  over  with  capital.  It^  is  running  to 
waste  in  a  thousand  useless  schemes,  and  fiowing  into  foreigu 
channels  while  the  land  is  starving  for  want  of  it.  Why 
is  this?  Because  there  exist  a  number  of  artificial  restrictions 
which  divert  capital  and  take  it  out  of  the  land.  According  to 
system  in  practice  in  this  country,  the  capital  of  agriculture  is 
supplied  partly  by  the  landlord,  partly  by  the  tenant  And  both 
are  subject  to  encumbrances  in  respect  of  their  capital,  from 
which,  in  my  judgment,  they  ought  to  be  relieved.  First,  in 
respect  of  the  landlord,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
great  obstruction  to  the  application  of  capital  to  the  soil  is  the 
present  state  of  the  law  of  entail.  Probably  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  landowners  of  this  country  can  really  command  the 
property  of  which  they  are  the  nominal  owers,  so  as  to  enable 
(hem  properly  to  improve  it. 


secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  DolliDOTon  Liberal 
Association,  was  published  the  other  day.  It  seems  tlint 
the  Bollington  Liberals  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Government,  but  meekly  suggested  the  need  of  a 
reform  of  the  county  franchise.  “With  refei*ence  to 
the  resolution  in  which  the  extension  of  the  county 
frn.TinhiRe  in  advocated.”  wrote  the  secretary,  “  Mr  Glad- 


franchise  is  advocated,”  wrote  the  secretary,  “  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  has  no  doubt  that  the  subject  will  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered,  when  the  public  mind  is  ripe  for  the  same.” 
This  confession  of  ministerial  incapacity  was  doubtless 
accidental ;  but  more  appropriate  words  could  hardly 
have  been  found  for  expressing  the  present  relations 
between  our  ** strong  Government”  and  the  nation  it 
professes  to  govern.  The  Premier’s  organ  in  the  daily 
press  is  never  tired  of  vaunting  his  energy  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  his  organ  in  the  weekly  press  coriou.sly  a-^k- 
ing  “  why  Mr  Gladstone  is  hated,’^’  has  lately  assured  us 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  “  the  most  potent  spring 
of  all  hatred,  fear,”  adding  that  “  there  is  only  one  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  vehemently-expressed  impatience  to  be 
rid  of  his  malign  influence  in  politics,  and  that  is  earnest, 
honest,  hearty  dread.”  But  the  Premier  himself  makes 
a  different  statement.  If  he  has  had  an  original  policy 
and  an  independent  temper  before,  he  is  now  only  the 
humble  agent  of  the  popular  will.  The  question  of 
county  franchise  reform  “  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  public  mind  is  ripe  for  the  same.  ^  It 
is  not  the  business  of  our  foremost  statesman  to  npen 
the  public  mind,  or  to  initiate  any  important  scheme 
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Spiritualism  has  at  any  time  been  issued  under  the 


for  the  benefit  of  society.  He  is  content  to  wait  Spiritualism  has  at  any  time  D( 
till  be  is  driven,  and,  of  course,  he  will  pursue  auspices  of  the  Dialectical  Society 

any  path  that  “  the  public  mind  may  dictate.  - - 

It  is  certainly  better  to  have  a  Liberal’^  Premier  CORRESPONDENCE, 

of  this  sort  than  to  be  in  the  hands  of  someone  who  .  0  — . 

would  bo  too  honest  or  stubborn  to  do  anything  to  wives  and  woman  si 

which  his  own  convictions  did  not  lead  him  ;  but  JMr  t  r  n  ♦Uxi  ot. 

Gladstone  shows  \is  what  we  have  to  do.  If  we  want  ^ir,— I  fully 


WIVES  AND  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Sir, — I  fully  appreciate  the  argument  contained  in 


r  XmB  we  Zsr^gHate  then,  Readjustment  your  article  of  last  week  upon  the  above  subject :  never- 
of^the  county  franchise  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  agi-  thde.ss  I  remain  firm  in  my  objection  to  a  woman 
tate  for,  and^we  hope  “the  public  mind”  will  not  be  suffrage  from  which  wives  are  eiclud^  and  I  bog  you 

slow  in  showing  Mr  Gladstone  what  his  conscience  ought  will  permit  me  to  explain  myself  further. 

niunr  1  i  5  scems  to  me  that  the  real  question  for  consideration 

°The  most°energetic  action  in  this  direction  is  just  now  is-“  Whether  an  electoral  law  which  professes  to  die- 
being  taken  by  the  farm-labourers  who,  having  regard  sex,  under  which  marriage  disqualifies  a  woman 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  they  deserve  a  fair  from  voting,  is  just  or  desirable.  ^is  is  not  the  law 
share  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  aro  discovering  that  at  present,  but  this  will  the  law  if  Mr  Jacob  Bright  s 
they  have  not  much  chance  of  obtaining  their  due  unless  Bill  is  accepted  by  Parliament  ;  and  the  law  will  h^e 
ihcy  can  first  secure  their  fair  share  of  parliamentary  been  obtained  by  women  themselves.  It  “ot  a  suflB- 
leprescntntion.  The  farm-labourers  are  becoming  a  great  cient  reply  on  the  part  of  the  promotera  of  the  present 
power  in  the  country.  The  National  Labourers’  Union,  woman  suffrage  movement  to  say  that  they  take  the 
liaving  its  head  quarters  at  Leamington,  is  only  the  law  as  they  find  it,  and  merely  seek  to  remove  dis- 
largcst  of  several  important  organisations,  and  a  con-  ability  of  sex.  In  effect  they  create  a  new  law 
ference  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  a  few  days’ time  with  under  which  a  glaring  inequality  of  sex  is,  for 
a  view  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  all  these  the  first  time,  established.  The  present  electoral 
unions  in  one  compact  body.  The  working  men  in  law  was  constructed  solely  with  a  view  to  male  suffrage, 
London  and  the  other  towns  act  rightly  in  sympathising  and  it  cannot  be  made,  without  the  grossest  impropriety^ 
as  they  do  with  their  fellows  in  the  agricultural  dis-  to  embrace  woman  suffrage.  True,  woman  suffrage  can 
tricts.  never  be  obtained  under  it,  although  a  partial  suff'i^ige 

In  the  meanwhile  the  London  working  men  have  of  favouritism  for  a  few  exceptionally  circumstanced' 
something  to  think  of  on  their  own  account.  Several  women  may  be  secured  by  its  perversion.  I  deny  that 
important  meetings  have  been  held  lately  to  protest  the  enfranchisement  of  these  comparatively  few  women, 
against  the  monstrous  severity  that  was  shown  by  Mr  who  constitute  an  external  fragment  of  their  sex,  will 
Injustice  Brett  in  his  sentence  on  the  five  gas-stokers  advance  us  one  step  towards  the  proper  enfranchisement 
whom  ho  condemned  to  one  year’s  imprisonment  for  of  women.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  retard 
“  conspiracy.”  Delegates  from  more  than  two  dozen  it,  for  the  Conservatives,  who  come  astutely  to  the  aid  of 
trade-societies  met  at  the  Sussex  Hotel  on  New  Year’s  u  narrow  movement  likely  to  benefit  them,  will  avail 
eve,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Odger,  and  resolutions  themselves  of  their  increased  strength  to  oppose  so 
were  passed  expressing  “  astonishment  and  indignation  revolutionary  a  measure  as  that  of  real  woman  suffrage, 
at  the  unjust,  cruel,  and  unprecedented  sentence,”  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
avowing  the  conviction  of  those  present  that,  “  if  the  opinion  among  the  promoters  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill 
employers  of  labour  had  been  placed  before  Mr  Justice  fts  to  the  qualification  upon  which  women  ought  to  vote* 
Brett,  instead  of  workmen,  no  such  vitiation  of  the  law  It  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
would  have  been  attempted,”  and  asking  for  a  monster  proffered  one-sided  instalment ;  for  while  I  believe  there 
meeting  of  London  working  men  to  protest  against  the  is  sufficient  united  power  to  obtain  a  “  marriage  disquali^ 
santences,  to  urge  the  Government  to  immediately  set  ficaticrti  ”  woman  suffrage  measure,  I  do  not  believe  that 
frea  the  men  who  are  now  in  prison.  We  hope  that  there  is  power  enough  or  inclination  to  obtain  a  larger 
Mr  Gladstone  will  heed  this  utterance  of  the  “  public  measure.  The  instalment  obtained  will  strengthen  oh- 
mind.”  struction  to  the  latter.  The  enfranchisement  of  wives. 

We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  pass  an  opinion  at  will  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
present  on  the  merits  of  the  great  strike  of  60,000  or  You  ask,  “  Is  it  likely  that  the  women  enfranchised  by 
70,000  colliers  that  has  unfortunately  begun  in  South  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  would  vote  against  an  extension  of  the 
AVales.  The  masters  seem  to  have  put  themselves  in  the  suffrage  to  other  women  ?  ”  I  reply  that  I  think  it  highly 
wrong  by  refusing  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration  ;  probable  they  will  do  so ;  but,  even  if  I  am  mistaken  in 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  the  men  are  Diy  surmise,  they  will  form  but  an  insignificant  force 
really  claiming  higher  wages  than  can  be  justly  given  to  when  deserted  by  their  Conservative  friends ;  and  it  is 
them,  and  that  they  partly  put  themselves  out  of  court  tolerably  certain  that  when  they  have  the  franchise, 
by  declining  to  appoint  representatives  to  inspect  the  especially  as  the  constitutional  argument  based  upon 
masters’  books.  We  are  very  far  yet  from  a  settlement  property-qualification  will  have  vanished,  all  agitation 
of  “  the  labour  question,”  and  complications  will  increase  upon  the  subject  of  woman  franchise  will  cease.  I  find 
with  the  progress  of  more  complete  organisation  among  this  month’s  Woman  Suffrage  Journal  quoting  with 
the  w  orking  classes.  That  they  are  rapidly  gaining  approval  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Standard^  which  con- 
►trength  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  ga’rpaid,  and  that  they  tains  the  following  passage  :  “  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
w  ho  dislike  it  most  have  most  need  to  take  to  heart,  what  action,  if  any,  the  Conservative  Association  is  pre- 


all  other  classes  of  socie^.  Their  weakest  enemies  are  perception;  she  is  clearly  indifferent  to  the  enfranchisement 
those  who  attempt  to  frighten  them  by  trumped-up  of  her  sex,  she  wishes  for  the  additional  representation 
charges  of  “  conspiracy,”  and  sentences  as  arbitrary  of  money  bags,  and  disputes  that  the  present  movement 
and  severe  as  could  bo  expected  from  any  of  M.  Thiers’s  is  a  woman  suffrage  movement  at  all.  I  entirely  agree 
courts-martial.  ^  ^  with  her  upon  the  latter  point,  and  consider  that  the  time 

M  e  have  to  thank  a  Correspondent  for  pointing  out  has  arrived  for  entering  a  strenuous  protest  against  the 
tliat,  in^  our  last  w’cek  s  article  on  “  Science  and  delusive  pretensions  which  are  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
Sprit ualism,  w’e  confounded  Parallax  with  Mr  John  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  measure.  W^hatever  success  has 
Hampden.  He  says,  “  ‘  Parallax  ’  never  accused  Messrs  attended  its  progress  so  far,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
Watch  and  M  allace  of  attempting  a  cheat  or  imposi*  has  presented  two  faces  to  the  public,  the  one  counter- 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  strongly  expressed  his  dis-  feit,  and  the  other  genuine.  The  Radical  is  attracted  by 
approbation  of  that  part  of  Mr  Hampden’s  proc^dings.”  the  abstract  principle  of  electoral  equality  without  dis- 
Mr  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  also  tinction  of  sex:  he  has  not  time  to  examine  and  discover 
asks  us  to  say  that  “no  volume  upon  the  subject  of  the  vicious  form  under  which  but  a  fraction  of  tie 
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principle  is  offered  :  misled  by  mere  language,  he  gives  in  past  history  unwarrantably  cheap.  Why  should  they  suppose 
his  generous  adhesion.  This  is  the  counterfeit  side.  On  that  we  have,  as  a  nation,  siidaenly  forgotten  our  political 

la  A  Ma  J  Xla  ^  ^  ^  A - L  T *—  vs?  1  A  ^  nv  Ak  A  «  I  *V  A  k*  M  Ma  ft  ■ «  ^1 A  X  A  ..a  *  .* 


classes;  he  sees  in  it  a  means  of  checking  democratic 
measures,  and  of  strengthening  the  support  of  Church 
and  Peerage ;  and  therefore,  while  naively  (as  Mr  Ward 
Hunt  has  done)  expressing  his  amazement  at  tho  quarter 
from  which  the  proposal  is  made,  he  adopts  the  measure, 
and  in  doing  so  has  the  advantage  over  the  Radical,  in 
that  he  appropriates  what  is  concrete  in  the  Bill,  leaving 
to  his  traditional  enemy  the  mere  husk  of  the  abstract 
he  sighed  for. 

There  is  much  more  to  say.  I  should  like  especially 
to  point  out  how  valueless  is  a  Woman  Suffrage  Bill 
which  does  not  impose  political  responsibility  upon  the 
women  who  are  living  with  men  and  who  are  influencing 
family  life,  that  is  to  say  upon  the  wives,  but  I  have  not 
at  present  time  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  I  fear  to 
trespass  further  upon  your  space. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  tell 
Camilla,  your  correspondent  of  last  week,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  her  in  thinking  that  our  5,000,000  paupers 
and  alms-receivers  owe  their  position  merely  to  their 


we  shed  no  blood  over  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Irish  Church  aiul 
Land  Acts,  the  Ballot.  Once  more  we  have  set  our  minds 
upon  a  great  step  forward.  Why  should  the  most  bigoted  of 
our  opponents  immeiliately  brand  us  with  a  title  which  has 
been  made  fortuitously  opprobrious,  and  insinuate  that 
England,  hitherto  famous  for  her  respect  of  good  law  and 
order,  is  thirsting  for  an  orgy  ? 

X.  will  tell  me  that  he  has  not  committed  himself  so  far. 
It  is  true  ;  and  I  therefore  turn  to  the  gist  of  his  letter.  He 
says  that,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position  which  we 
have  taken  up,  **  the  old  rule,  sic  uters  hio  ut  alieno  non  iadas^ 
must  be  laid  aside,  and  sic  vXsrs  tuo  ut  aliis  qucnn  mitjcime 
prosis  must  take  its  place.”  Would  to  heaven  this  could  be 
so ;  for  that  such  is  our  duty  and  such  the  aim  and  desire  of 
every  worthy  man,  few  can  seriously  deny.  But  the  extent 
to  which  the  State  is  called  upon  to  exercise  "  a  little  gentle 
compulsion  ”  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  duty,  is  more  than 
I  am  called  upon  to  discuss.  Something  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  by  the  Irish  Acts  and  the  English  Education 
Act ;  and  if  we  have  erred  in  doing  it,  your  columns.  Sir, 
are  not  the  place  in  which  an  apology  is  needed.  But  how 
far  has  the  Auti-Game-Law  League  adopted  the  maxim  in 


own  improvidence  and  reckless  propagation,  any  more  question  ?  for  only  so  far  am  I  bound  to  meet  X.’s  argument. 


than  we,  who  are  well  off,  owe  our  position  to  provi¬ 
dence  and  abstemiousness.  A  few  of  those  who  suffer 
have  doubtless  only  themselves  to  thank,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  6,000,000  are  manufactured  by  circum¬ 
stances  (as  by  a  machine)  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  I  hold  that  political  representation  is  due  on 
their  part,  on  behalf  of  legislative  measures  which  will 


Our  sole  aim  is  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Game  l.iiw8. 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  that.  We  do  not  formally  demand 
that  the  Scotch  laird  should  be  compelled  to  cultivate  his  acres. 
That  demand  may  come  ;  but  our  actual  demand  is  limited  to 
the  abolition  of  bad  laws.  I  am  free  to  own  that  the 
inevitable  result  would  be  the  discouragement  of  game  pre¬ 
servation,  and  thereby  the  encouragement  of  a  better  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  the  large  increase  of  home- 


iiieir  pare,  on  oenaii  oi  legislative  measures  wnich  will  vation  ot  the  soil,  and,  ot  course,  the  large  increase  or  home- 
change  these  demoralising  circumstances,  and  give  the  grown  food.  As  it  is,  we  are  mostly  fed  by  foreigners.  If  we 
next  generation  a  better  chance.  I  am,  <fec.,  “‘^d  our  way  we  should  be  mostly  fed  by  oui-selves ;  and  that 

January  2.  1873.  Fbepk.  A.  Maxse.  *“7.  compulBloii  of  the  landowners.  If  it 


next  generation  a  better  chance.  I  am,  <fec., 

Janaary  2,  1873.  Fkedk.  A.  Maxse. 

[The  question  at  issue  between  Captain  Maxse  and 
Ourselves  is  broadly  this,  whether  the  political  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  womeif  is  a  thing  to  be  fought  for  on  its 
own  merits,  or  to  be  either  favoured  or  disapproved  on 
account  of  its  accidental  bearing  upon  pai*ty  politics. 


should  hereafter  seem  desirable  to  lay  restriction  upon  game- 
preservation  on  private  unlet  laud,  or  legally  to  curtail  tho 
extent  of  deer-forests,  the  nation  would  probably  be  prepared 
to  sanction  so  much  compulsion  ;  but,  for  my  owu  part,  I  am 
couvinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  present  laws — of  course 
retaining  or  re-enacting  any  part  of  them  which  mi^  be  of 
real  service  to  the  community — would  sufiice  to  reduce  the 


justice  should  be  done  than  that  party  ends  should  be  pictures  to  a  particular  market.  Is  there  no  distinction  w hat- 
served.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  justice  will  be  ever  between  necessaries  and  luxuries  ?  Does  the  welfare  of 
inserted  in  onr  constitution,  at  any  rate,  by  Mr  Bright’s  the  country  depend  upon  pictures  ?  Are  we  fed  or  clothed 
Bill.  Once  recognise  the  truth  that  women  should  not  by  pictures?  “  We  want  more  sheep,  and  we  do  not  want 
be  disfranchised  by  sex,  and  the  rest  will  follow.  Women  ™ore  pictures.  Ihat  is  all,  says  X.  That  is  all ,  and  it  is 

^nnot  help  being  women  ;  they  can  help  ^ing  wives  l^ts  \hriind*d^‘  no"t  IJ^du^ 

As  most  women  become  wives,  moreover,  there  will— if  it  might ;  we  want  it  to  produce  the  other 

spinsters  obtain  tho  suffrage— be  a  constantly  increasing  r£  u  ^^j.e  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  restrain  the 


number  of  women  who  have  been  disfranchised  by  mar¬ 
riage.  These,  surely,  having  once  enjoyed  political 
pow'er,  will  insist  npon  continuing  to  possess  it ;  and 
even  Tories  will  find  it  hard  to  resist  their  claim. 
Ed.  Ex.] 


LAND  AND  THE.  GAME  LAWS.  to  take  in  contradiction  with  the  action  which  we  took 

Sir, — The  very  temperate  letter  of  your  correspondent  X.  ig4g  although  X.  perceives  iu  our  deinauds  a  recurrence 
seems  almost  to  court  discussion,  and  with  your  permission  I  system  of  protection.  We  abolished  the  Corn  Liws  on 

should  like  to  try  a  fall  with  him.  Really  the  manner  iu  the  dictates  of  free  trade  ;  we  would  abolish  the  Game  Hiws 
which  the  arguments  of  the  Anti-Game-Law  League  have  equally  on  those  dictates.  Nothing  could  be  more  ooutniry 
generally  been  met  by  landowners,  sportsmen,  and  preservers  gpirit  of  free  trade  than  the  sanction  and  encounige- 

fias  been  so  very  illogical  and  intemperate,  that  it  is  quite  re-  ment  given  by  existing  laws  to  the  over-preservation  of 


more  pictures.  That  is  all,”  says  X.  That  is  all ;  and  it  is 
surely  sufficient.  We  want  the  sheep;  we  want  millions  of 
them.  Under  our  present  laws  the  land  does  not  produce 
one-half  of  what  it  might ;  we  want  it  to  produce  the  other 
half.  If  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  restrain  the 
freedom  of  Mr  Millais,  we  should  probably  do  so.  It  is 
undoubtedly  for  the  g^  of  the  country  to  encourage  the 
production  of  food  by  every  means  in  our  power.  WIjcij  our 
interests  demanded  that  we  should  remove  the  restrictions  on 
foreign  corn,  we  removed  them  ;  not  from  a  sense  of  justice 
to  other  countries,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  the  home-pro¬ 
ducers  by  competition.  Nor  is  the  action  which  we  projiose 
to  take  now  in  contradiction  with  the  action  which  we  took 
in  1846,  although  X.  perceives  iu  our  deinauds  a  recurrence 
to  the  system  of  protection.  We  abolished  the  Corn  Laws  on 
the  dicUtes  of  free  trade  ;  we  would  abolish  the  Game  Hiws 


freshing  to  encounter  an  antagonist  who  exhibits  the  qualities 
of  fairness,  coolness,  and  common  sense.  In  the  first  place, 
X.  fears  that  our  arguments,  “  if  logically  carried  out,  lead  to 
communism  pure  and  simple.”  Why  should  he  fear  ?  Com- 
niunism  pure  and  simple  means,  1  suppose,  much  the  same 
thing  as  the  common  weal.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  Arch¬ 
bishop-shooting  and  Paris-burning,  nor  does  it  mean  what 
has  come  to  be  technically  known  as  ”  socialism.”  The  com- 
luiinism  of  Switzerland,  for  instance,  is  tolerably  pure  and 
isimple,  but  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  excite  much  fear  in  the 
miuds  of  those  who  love  their  country  and  their  fellow- men. 
1  suspect  that  the  sting  of  the  reproach  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  those  who  describe  the  Anti-Game-Law  League  as 
^mmuiiists — which  Mr  Grantley  Berkeley  does  once  a  week 
ill  Land  and  Water — is  contained  in  the  insinuation  that  a 
geiitiiiie  desire  for  the  good  of  the  community  must  lead  in 
England ,  as  it  has  led  iu  France,  to  revolution  and  civil  war. 
But  surely  they  who  fling  this  word  in  our  faces  have  a  very 
tueau  conception  of  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  hold  our 


ment  given  by  existing  laws  to  the  over-preservation  of 
game  ;  but,  instead  of  shackling  our  foreign  competitors,  they 
shackle  our  own  producers.  If  our  opponents  can  discover 
protection  in  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  faiuiers, 
they  could  discover  it  in  anything. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that,  although  I  have  met  X.  on 
his  own  ground,  I  am  far  from  admitting^  that  the  League  has 
set  up  his  second  maxim  in  place  of  the  firet.  Our  chief  ini- 
peachraent  of  excessive  preservers  and  immoderate  game- 
traffickers  is  that  they  have  so  us^  their  own  property  ns 
directly  and  seriously  to  injure  their  fellow-countrymen. 

I  am,  &c., 

Lewis  .Seiioiant 

(Conductor  of  the  Anti-Game~Law  Circular). 

13,  Beaufort-buildiugs.  _ 

“  BED  CROSS  WORK  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE.” 

Sir.— In  my  letter  on  Red  Cross  work  there  is  an  irapor- 
tant  misprint.  I  sai.l— “The  Central  German  Society  at 
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Berlin  left  off  with  70, (XK)/.  Will  they  kindly  give  back  tl  e 
'20,000^.  given  by  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  ?”  and  it  has  been 
printed  doUar$  instead  of  pounds  sterling. 

I  might  have  added  that  our  society  len  off  with  a  balance 
of  70,(X)0f.,  a.’so  a  great  quantity  of  stores.  I  am,&c., 

Emma  Pearson. 

LITERARY. 

- o— 

BUCKLE’S  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS. 

iiuc'Uantom  and  Posthumous  Works  qf  Htnry  Thomas  Buckle, 
KJited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Longman*. 

The  publication  of  this  work  reminds  the  world  of  the 
loss  it  sustained  ten  years  ago  in  the  death  of  Mr  Buckle. 
Five  years  before  his  first  volume  had  suddenly  made  us 
aware  of  the  existence  in  our  midst  of  a  great  historical 
genius.  Up  to  the  year  1857  Mr  Buckle  was  unknown  to 
the  world  ;  he  had  published  nothing  to  attract  attention  ; 
and  the  gigantic  nature  of  his  enterprise — to  apply  to 
history  the  methods  and  the  labour  of  science — along  with 
the  extraordinary  literary  merits  of  the  first  volume,  at 
once  lifted  him  to  an  eminence  among  British  authors. 
Great  curiosity  has  naturally  been  excited  in  regard  to  Mr 
Buckle’s  life,  and  disappointment  may  be  felt  that  so  little  is 
now  said  about  him,  but  Miss  Shirreff,  whose  reminiscences 
constitute  the  bulk  of  Miss  Taylor’s  biographical  notice, 
speaks  of  a  good  biography  as  impossible.  Yet  the  main 
facts  are  sufficiently  disclosed,  and  the  best  life  of  a  student 
must  always  be  his  books.  Mr  Buckle  was  the  only  son  of 
a  rich  merchant,  and,  owing  to  weak  health,  was  educated 
nearly  altogether  at  home.  For  a  few  months  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  much  against  his  will,  in  his  father’s  office,  but  the 
father’s  death  soon  released  the  son  from  an  uncongenial  occu¬ 
pation.  Ilis  mother,  a  woman  of  fine  intellect,  encouraged 
young  Buckle’s  love  of  study  and  aversion  to  business,  and 
along  with  her  he  spent  several  years  on  the  Continent,  giving 
himself  an  education.  **He  appears  to  have  known  some¬ 
thing  of  Latin,  nothing  of  Greek,  and  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
Russian,  and  Danish.”  From  this  early  period  of  his  life — 
between  nineteen  and  twenty-two — may  probably  be  dated 
his  ambition  to  write  the  history  of  civilisation,  of  which 
great  enterprise  he  has  left  only  a  few  great  but  imperfect 
fragments.  His  life  continued  to  be  that  of  a  most  indus¬ 
trious  and  methodical  student,  showing  all  his  father’s 
business  habits  combined  with  his  mother’s  literary 
enthusiasm.  The  two  marked  features  of  his  life  were  his 
bodily  weakness — the  nervous  system  overbalancing  every¬ 
thing  else — and  the  overpowering  influence  of  his  mother, 
an  influence  wholly  deserved,  and  as  beneficial  as  any 
one  exclusive  influence  can  be.  One  of  his  favourite 
points — the  necessity  of  the  deductive  method,  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  and  supplement  of  the  inductive  method — is  derived 
from  his  observations  on  the  working  of  hit  mother’s  intel-  I 
lect,  which  he  somewhat  rashly  took  as  the  type  of  women’s 
mind.  His  strong  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  impossibility  of  human 
nature  withstanding  the  shock  of  broken  affection  without 
the  hope  that  “  they  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before.”  The 
severity  of  his  remarks  on  the  Galvinistic  theology  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  suffering  of  his  mother  before  she  got  rid  of 
the  frightful  nightmare.  “  Views  full  of  terror  and  despair, 
with  their  wild  visions  of  vengeance  and  condemnation,” 
says  Miss  Shirreff,  ”  which  have  shattered  the  peace  of 
many  a  noble  mind,  wrought  into  hers  a  deep-seated  misery 
which  no  external  circumstances  could  alleviate,  and  which 
only  passed  away  when  she  had  conquered  her  own  freedom 
through  years  of  thought  and  study.  Hence,  whex.  she 
had  a  young  mind  to  train,  her  most  anxious  care  was  that 
no  such  deadly  shadow  should  come  near  it.”  The  exagge¬ 
ration,  that  some  attributed  to  Mr  Buckie’s  strictures  on 
Calvinism,  is  only  a  fair  statement  of  the  mischief  done  by 
Calvinism  to  the  better  natures ;  most  people,  even  among 
Calvinists,  are  so  little  troubled  by  religion  in  any  form, 
that  they  know  almost  nothing  of  the  most  hideous  torture 
ever  invented  for  serious,  sensitive,  and  intelligent  minds. 

Mr  Buckle’s  premature  death  left  his  ‘  History  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion  ’  a  splendid  fragment,  and  much  anxiety  will  be  felt  to 


know  what  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck.  The  present 
volumes  contain  the  scattered  writings  published  .before  his 
death,  some  fragments,  and  his  “Common Place  Book.  *  His 
lecture  on  the  Influence  of  Women  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge  was  published  in  his  lifetime,  as  also  his  review 
of  Mr  Mill’s  ‘  Liberty,’  containing  his  famous  onslaught  on 
Mr  Justice  Coleridge.  The  castigation  to  which  Mr  Justice 
Coleridge  was  subjected,  although  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
points  somewhat  unmerited,  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  Mr  Buckle  ever  did.  It  has  probably  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  judge  to  make  such  an  atrocious  sentence 
as  twenty-one  months’  imprisonment  on  a  poor  demented 
creature  for  scribbling  some  disagreeable  observationa 
about  Christianity  on  a  gate.  In  one  sense,  undoubtedly,  Mr 
Buckle’s  attack  is  unfortunate.  It  gives,  now  that  it  is 
republished,  an  immortality  of  shame  to  a  man  who„ 
notwithstanding  the  one  grave  error  of  his  life,  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  so  much  worse  than  other  judges  as  to  deservo 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  ever. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  fragments  contained  in 
this  collection  is  perhaps  one,  published  five  years 
after  the  writer’s  death,  on  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr 
Buckle’s  estimate  of  Elizabeth  is  highly  favourable,  and 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  contempt  which  Mr 
Buckle  believes  she  entertained  towards  the  clergy.  That 
for  eleven  years  Elizabeth  should  have  acted  on  tho 
great  doctrine  of  toleration,  in  her  day  regarded  by 
all  religions  alike  as  an  impious  heresy,  must  certainly 
redound  to  her  eternal  honour,  and  even  when  later 
she  departed  from  her  neutrality  and  punished  both  sides, 
it  was  as  a  statesman,  and  not  as  a  bigot.  Mr  Buckle’s 
observations  must  remain  an  important  element  in  any 
final  estimate  of  Elizabeth’s  position  and  character.  Ths 
other  fragments  are  extremely  valuable.  They  touch  on  a 
great  multiplicity  of  subjects,  such  as  “  The  Possibility  of 
History,”  Triumph  of  Intellectual  over  Physical  Laws,” 
“  Climate,”  “  George  III.,”  “  Progress  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  “  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  “  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Materialism,”  “  Greece,”  “  Africa,”  “  Asia,” 
“Observations  on  the  Spirit  of  Commerce,”  “The  Rise  of 
Agriculture,”  “  The  Condition  and  Influence  of  Women  ” 
“  History  of  Witchcraft,”  “  Influence  of  Lawyers,”  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Prices  and  Wages,”  “  Manufactures,”  “  Philology.” 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  first  volume, 
and  the  mere  enumeration  gives  some  idea  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  and  thoroughness  of  the  writer’s  studies.  They  are 
in  different  stages  of  forwardness :  some  appear  as  if  almost 
ready  for  their  place  in  the  history,  others  are  mere  col¬ 
lections  of  materials,  and  between  those  two  extremes- 
there  are  many  degrees  of  elaboration. 

The  “Common  Place  Book,”  as  it  was  called  by  Mr 
Buckle,  fills  the  second  and  third  volumes.  It  exhibits  the 
workshop  of  the  author,  the  collection  and  first  sorting  of 
the  raw  material  of  his  book.  In  general,  we  should  consider 
the  publication  of  such  remains  a  very  hazardous  experi- 
ment.  There  are  probably  few  persons  whose  reputation 
could  survive  such  an  ordeal.  It  exhibits  an  author  in 
the  most  disadvantageous  light.  Facts  are  collected  that 
may  seem  utterly  trivial  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the- 
purpose  they  were  meant  to  serve  ;  statements  are  huddled 
together  of  very  unequal  authority,  but  with  no  mark  by 
which  those  who  do  nut  possess  the  author’s  knowledge  can 
distinguish  them  ;  the  first  crude  suggestions  mixed  up  with 
flashes  of  insight,  all  rest  in  close  and,  to  an  outsider, 
bewildering  contiguity.  Mr  Buckle’s  reputation,  however, 
is  only  enhanced  by  these  volumes.  His  habits  were  so 
businesslike,  and  his  method  of  study  was  so  regular  and 
deliberate,  tlat  even  the  most  inexperienced  in  literary 
work  will  be  struck  with  the  order.  Lord  Bacon  says 
reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  an  exact  man,  and  speech 
a  ready  man.  Mr  Buckle  combined  all  three  characteristics  : 
he  was  a  constant  reader ;  he  committed  all  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  writing ;  and  almost  the  only  bodily  exercise  he 
enjoyed  was  talking. 

We  may  gather  some  useful  hints  from  his  occasional 
jottings.  In  his  fragment  on  the  “  Possibility  of  History  ’* 
he  thus  describes  his  method  : 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  general  survey  of  modern  uni¬ 
versal  history,  arrive  at  certain  conclusions,  which,  although  they 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  scientific  truths,  will  constitute  uni- 
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formities  of  succession  or  of  co-existence,  which  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  empiric  laws,  increasing  in  value  in  proportion  as  we 
increase  the  extent  of  the  surface  from  which  they  are  collected. 
These  laws  I  then  propose  to  employ  deductively,  and,  descending 
in[to]  a  particular  period  of  history,  verify  them  by  a  special  investi- 

fation.  This  verification  will  consist  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place, 
shall  convert  them  into  those  principles  of  the  mind,  which  are  not 
only  admitted  by  metaphysicians,  but  which  are  obvious  to  every 
man  of  ordinary  understanding.  The  other  part  of  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  these  laws  will  consist  in  showing  that  they  are  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  moral,  economical,  and  physical  phenomena,  which 
characterise  the  period  under  examination.** 

From  his  journal  we  take  the  following  concise  and 
admirable  statement : 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  my  book  are — 1st.  That  the  historpr 
of  every  country  is  marked  by  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it 
from  other  countries,  and  which,  being  unaffected,  or  slightly 
affected,  by  individual  men,  adroit  of  being  generalised.  2nd. 
That  an  essential  preliminary  to  such  generalisation  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  relations  between  the  condition  of  society  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  material  world  surrounding  such  society.  3rd.  That 
the  history  of  a  single  country  (such  as  England)  can  only  be 
understood  by  a  previous  investigation  of  history  generally. 
Amongst  the  subsidiary  ideas  that  found  a  place  in  Mr 
Buckle’s  note-book  is  the  opinion  that  revolutions  always 
proceed  from  some  palpable  and  physical  evil,  and  **  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  description  of  insult  which  a  powerful 
prince  may  not  pass  on  his  subjects,  provided  he  only  spares 
their  pockets.”  We  find  the  acute  observation  repeated, 
**  Africa  has  the  smallest  ‘  coast  line  ’  in  proportion  to  its 
surface  of  any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world — Europe 
has  the  most ;  ”  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  Greece  being 
also  dwelt  upon.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  Herbert  Mayo’s 
*  Philosophy  of  Living,’  “  The  utter  and  complete  degeneracy 
of  the  Boman  world,  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Antonius 
onward,  may  be  referred  to  the  Oriental  plague,  which  then 
entered  Europe  for  the  first  time ;  just  as  six  hundred 
years  earlier,  the  plague,  which  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
yellow  fever,  coincides  too  exactly  with  the  termination  of 
the  ideal  period  of  antiquity  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  it.”  This  is  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  connection 
between  medicine  and  history.”  In  the  ''  Common  Place 
Book  ”  is  a  very  interesting  note  on  the  reason  why  fasting 
has  been  so  often  thought  a  religious  essential.  Mr  Buckle 
refers  to  a  book  of  Balverte,  *  Des  Sciences  Occultes,’  and 
remarks  :  **  He  has  observed  that  fasting  produces  a  singular 
effect  on  the  imagination,  and  thus,  predisposing  it  to  see 
miracles,  becomes  an  important  implement  in  the  hands  of 
an  artful  priesthood.  The  famous  vision  of  Peter,  which 
effected  such  an  important  change  in  Christianity,  took 
place  *  when  he  became  very  hungry,  and  would  have 
eaten.’  ” 

In  the  immense  collection  of  facts  contained  in  the 
“  Common  Place  Book,”  it  would  be  easy  for  a  specialist  to 
point  out  errors  and  improvements.  A  man  who  knows 
only  one  subject  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  numerous 
histories  or  special  topics  for  which  Mr  Buckle  collected 
the  material  and  almost  gave  the  form.  But  Mr  Buckle,  it 
must  be  remembered,  intended  to  write  a  history,  not  an 
enclycopaedia ;  and  his  work  must  be  estimated  by  a  different 
standard  from  that  to  which  a  specialist  is  accustomed. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view,  Mr  Buckle’s  collection  is 
truly  marvellous.  His  notes,  for  example,  on  the  history 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture  are,  considering  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  lawyer,  wonderful. 
He  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  squeezing  the  marrow 
out  of  any  subject  he  pleased.  History  of  progress 
in  manners  and  customs  could  almost  be  made  from 
his  notes.  His  account  of  the  material  progress  of 
Scotland  during  the  last  hundred  years  shows  what 
influences  have  led  to  the  decay  of  superstition  in  that 
country,  and  how  little  Scotchmen  of  the  present  day  are 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  period  of  which 
Buckle  wrote.  A  history  of  women  ”  might  be  com¬ 
piled  from  these  pages,  Mr  Buckle  being  almost  the  first 
historian  who  has  tried  to  mark  out  what  influence  women 
have  exerted  on  civilisation.  Literature,  superstition,  the 
Church  doctrine,  creature  comforts,  invent!  ns,  and  innu¬ 
merable  other  topics  are  powerfully  illustrated  from  history. 
The  most  noteworthy  thing  is  that,  although  he  speaks 
highly  of  German  literature,  he  reldom  quotes  from  German 
authorities.  The  great  bulk  of  his  authorities,  as  also  of  . 
Mr  Lecky’s,  are  English  and  French.  i 


^  In  connection  with  the  extracts,  Mr  Buckle  often  adds 
his  own  opinions,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  adequate  samples  from  his  “  Common  Place  Book,”  we 
are  anxious  to  make  room  for  a  few  of  his  opinions. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion  he  refers  to  a  faction  which, 
though  under  the  name  of  Puseyism  it  has  earned  an  igno¬ 
minious  celebrity,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  malignant 
development  of  the  worst  form  of  Arminianism ;  ”  and  be 
adds,  ”  Indeed,  there  is  not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  black 
records  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a  single  instance  of  opinions 
so  unsocial,  so  subversive  of  all  order,  as  those  which  these 
men  are  now  shamelessly  obtruding  on  the  world.”  In 
another  place  he  speaks  of  **  that  accumulation  of  absurdities 
called  the  Fathers.”  Of  Bousseau  he  says  :  *‘The  tenets  of 
Bousseau  were  indeed  not  only  repugnant  to  all  true  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  were  subversive  of  the  lowest  forms  of  civili. 
sation.  In  a  series  of  works  which,  for  beauty  of  language, 
and  for  wild  fervid  eloquence,  has  never  been  equalled,  did 
this  great  but  misguided  man  lay  down  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  and  revolting  paradoxes.”  On  the  Game  Laws 
he  writes,  ”  Game  Laws  which  have  made  poachers  in 
order  to  amuse  gentlemen.”  Of  landlords  he  says  that 
they  **are  perhaps  the  only  great  body  of  men  whose 
interest  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation ;  ”  and  again,  that  they  **  are  unhappily  as 
formidable  for  their  power  as  they  are  contemptible  for 
their  ignorance.”  In  quoting  a  passage  on  the  asceticism 
praised  rather  than  practised  by  the  Otaheitans,  Mr  Buckle 
says :  Perhaps  asceticism  in  any  age  is  a  good  argument 
in  favour  of  depraved  morals.”  Of  the  misplaced  sneers 
of  some  weak-minded  men  at  political  economy,  he  speaks 
with  epigrammatic  severity :  **  Sadler,  though  writing 
on  a  very  difficult  branch  of  economy,  afifects  to  despise 
political  economists.  This  foolish  habit,  to  which  certain 
minds  are  very  prone,  is  as  rational  as  it  would  be  for  a 
surgeon  to  laugh  at  anatomy,  or  for  a  judge  to  despise  law.” 
We  might  prolong  our  quotations  without  end,  but  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  l^k  itself.  There  is,  however,  one 
passage  so  interesting  in  connection  with  the  present  con¬ 
troversy  on  prayer,  that  we  must  find  a  place  for  it.  In 
1603  a  minister  called  Giffard  published  a  book  on  witch- 
craft,  in  which  he  denies  the  power  of  witches,  but  recog¬ 
nises  their  existence.  **  Thus,  to  give  a  single  instance,” 
says  Mr  Buckle,  he  denies  that  witches  can  raise  a  storm, 
but  says  that  the  devil,  being  aware  that  a  storm  is  approach¬ 
ing,  incites  them  to  predict  it.  Here  we  see  the  first  dawn 
of  that  enlightened  scepticism  which  eventually  put  an  end 
to  the  belief  in  witchcraft.”  Many  people  are  at  the  same 
stage  with  regard  to  prayer ;  they  believe  in  a  sort  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  by  which  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
are  made  to  concur  with  events  of  which  they  are  not  in 
any  sense  either  the  causes  or  occasions. 

The  “Commonplace  Book”  is  completed  by  an  index  made 
by  Mr  Buckle  himself,  which  of  course  very  much  enhances 
ite  utility.  It  is  presented  in  the  same  shape  as  it  was  left 
by  the  author,  an  exercise  of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  that  calls  for  acknowledgment.  The  temptation 
was  certainly  great  to  try  and  connect  the  fragments  as  Mr 
Buckle  would  have  done,  but  the  result  could  not  possibly 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  editor  deserves  thanks  for 
not  interposing  herself  between  Mr  Buckle  and  his  readers. 
In  one  point  only  do  we  think  she  might  have  done  better. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  omit  any  of  the  notes  on  account 
of  their  subject  matter,  the  references  at  least  ought  to  have 
been  given.  If  they  were  of  any  value  to  Mr  Buckle,  they 
would  also  be  of  value  to  other  historical  students.  Tbe 
topics  omitted  do  not  seem  to  be  less  fit  for  public  use  than 
some  of  the  dissertations  in  Dr  Thompson’s  editions  of 
Plato’s  Dialogues. 


VIBGIL’8  .ffiNEID  IN  ENGLISH. 

Ths  ^neid  of  Virgil  Books  I.- VL  Translated  Enjli-di 
blank  veree.  By  G.  K.  Rinkarde,  M.A.  Books  V IF.  . 

Translated  by  Lord  Ravensworth.  Two  Viloraei*.  Black woo<Ie. 

It  is  none  of  our  business  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
metrical  translations  from  Latin  classics,  so  long  as  t  ew 
classics  continue  to  find  translators,  and  the  translators  to 
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6nd  publishers ;  but  perhaps  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
rerert  once  more  to  the  old  question — for  whoso  benefit  are 
translations  intended  ?  We  wonder  who  buy  them,  and 
wo  wonder  still  more  who  read  them.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  passion  for  translating  first  became 
eerious  and  extensive,  there  was  an  eager  public  demand 
for  such  works,  and  very  indiflcrent  peiformances  went 
rapidly  through  several  editions.  The  practice  of  poetry 
was  then  almost  universal  among  the  cultivated  classes, 
and  there  was  a  general  enthusiasm  to  see  everything  that 
poets  had  accomplished.  Scholars  acquainted  with  the 
originals  were  anxious  to  see  how  far  our  language  was 
capable  of  reproducing  their  eflfects.  Poetic  aspirants  who 
'could  not  read  the  originals  with  ease,  were  anxious  to  see 
whether  they  contained  any  available  “  fiowers,  figures, 
and  phrases.”  Both  these  classes  of  readers  must  be 
pretty  well  satisfied  now.  Scholars,  unless  of  very  sanguine 
temperament,  do  not  take  up  new  translations  expecting  to 
find  the  originals  at  last  reproduced  to  perfection.  And 
•cur  unlettered  rhymers,  who  have  been  denied  the  blessings 
of  classical  instruction,  seek  for  hints  and  commonplaces  in 
other  fields. 

We  may  suppose,  too,  that  in  the  prevailing  thirst  for 
poetical  forms  in  that  golden  age  of  poetry,  such  works  as 
Phaer’s  *  Virgil  ’  and  Golding’s  ‘  Ovid  ’  were  widely  read 
for  pure  pleasure.  The  personages  of  ancient  mythology 
were  as  familiar  to  readers  of  the  poetry  then  current,  as 
the  personages  of  King  Arthur’s  court  are  to  the  readers  of 
Mr  Tennyson.  ’The  public  interest  in  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  Greece  and  Borne  had  been  kindled  by  the  genius  of 
living  poets ;  and  men  were  naturally  eager  to  know  how 
they  bad  ^been  treated  by  the  ancient  pagans  themselves. 
Apart,  too,  from  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  curiosity 
regarding  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  was  wound  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  universal  panegyric :  the  living  poets 
all  acknowledged  their  vast  superiority  and  professed  to 
tread  humbly  in  their  footsteps.  But  how  long  did  that 
interest  last  ?  For  not  more  than  two  or  three  generations. 
Mr  Swinburne  has  well  said  that  poetical  forms  never  die ; 
lie  ought  to  have  added  that  they  live  only  in  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  a  few,  and  that  with  the  mass  of  sober-minded 
'Ordinary  people,  who  read  poetry  with  a  certain  pleasure, 
poetical  fashions  change  hardly  less  rapidly  than  the  great 
‘tides  of  fashion  in  dress.  The  tide  of  popular  interest 
in  classical  poetry  probably  reached  its  height  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  at  no  other 
period  in  the  history  of  our  literature  has  it  been  possible 
to  make  a  wide  reputation  by  metrical  translations  from 
the  classics.  Dryden’s  *  Virgil  *  and  Pope’s  ‘  Homer  *  sold 
enormously ;  so  would  a  metrical  translation  of  ‘  Con- 
'fucius’  by  Mr  Tennyson;  in  such  cases  the  great  name 
•and  individual  genius  of  the  poet  are  the  attraction.  Such 
performances  as  Derby’s  *  Homer  ’  and  Conington’s  *  Virgil  ’ 
excite  an  interest  as  the  productions  of  men  that  have 
acquired  a  reputation  otherwise.  Speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  competition  among  translators,  Mr  Rickards  says  in  his 
preface  that  the  version  which  the  general  judgment  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  the  best  obtains  possession  of  the  field  ;  the 
unsuccessful  sink  into  oblivion.”  The  general  judgment,  we 
fear,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  pronounce.  We  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  any  translation  from  the  classics,  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  “crib,”  will  be  widely  read  unless 
recommended  by  an  established  reputation.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  versified  translations  of  Virgil,  we  believe  the 
case  to  be  this.  Those  who  read  simply  for  pleasure 
will  have  recourse  to  Dryden’s  version,  until  that  is  super¬ 
seded  by  another  poet  of  equal  celebrity.  And  curious 
inquirers  into  the  nature  of  Roman  sentiment  and  imagery 
will  eschew  verse  translations  altogether  ;  and,  if  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Goning- 
ton  s  ‘  Miscellaneous  Remains,*  will  content  themselves  with 
one  of  the  ordinary  prose  *'  clandestine  refuges  of  school¬ 
boys.” 

The  best  feature  in  this  translation  is  its  choice  of  metre. 
For  a  translation  of  Virgil,  blank  verse  is  recommended  by 
various  considerations,  apart  from  Cowper’s  conclusive  dic¬ 
tum  that  no  human  ingenuity  is  equal  to  the  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  just  translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme. 
Virgil’s  subject-matter  has  more  affinity  with  the  subject- 


matter  of  Milton  than  with  that  of  Scott ;  and  his  style  is 
more  like  Tennyson’s  than  Spenser’s  :  blank  verse  is  thus 
recommended  for  Virgil  by  its  associations.  Again,  rhyme 
necessitates  the  breaking  up  of  the  sense  into  staves  a 
consideration  that  mjvy  have  influenced  Surrey  s  choice  of 
blank  verse  before  it  had  any  associations  in  the  English 
mind.  In  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  allow  that  Mr 
Rickards  has  the  better  of  Conington.  But  Mr  Rickards 
is  not  so  happy  in  another  of  his  claims.  He  very  properly 
reproves  **  enervating  diffuseness  ”  in  translation  ;  but  he 
is  open  to  criticism  in  his  illustration  of  “  debilitating 
expansion  ”  by  a  comparison  of  lines.  He  tabulates  the 
facts  that  the  first  six  books  of  the  *  .^neid  contain,  in 
the  original,  4,755  lines  ;  in  Mr  Conington’s  vei*sion,  about 
7,300 ;  in  his  own,  by  the  adoption  of  blank  verse,  only 
5,410.  But  then  the  hexameter  line  contains  on  an  average 
about  fifteen  syllables,  while  our  unrhymed  heroic  contains 
but  ten  ;  so  that  Mr  Rickards  must  have  been  boiling  down. 
And,  seeing  that  Conington’s  lines  fluctuate  between  eight 
and  six  syllables,  it  is  clear  that  he  renders  no  more  than 
syllable  for  syllable,  if  so  much  I 

Virgil’s  habit  of  patient  elaboration  appears  nowhere 
more  noticeably  than  in  the  variety  of  his  expressions  for 
the  approach  of  night.  How  does  Mr  Rickards  translate 
such  passages  ?  Take  the  following  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  ’oook : 

Et  jam  nox  humida  coelo 
Prsecipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos. 

These  lines,  with  their  studied  alliteration,  may  well 
have  detained  the  careful  Virgil  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
recurrence  of  the  letter  8  is  no  accident,  and  reminds  us  of 
Shakespeare’s  employment  of  the  same  letter  in  “  the 
sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought,”  where  the  line  is 
burdened  with  a  similar  feeling.  Sackville’s  “  sweet  sound 
sleep,”  Fairfax’s  “  summoned  every  restless  soul  to  sleep,” 
and  Spenser’s  “shroud  themselves  while  sleep  their  senses 
did  invade,”  are  all  testimonies  to  the  power  of  the  letter 
8  in  the  expression  of  such  a  moment.  We  might  there¬ 
fore  have  expected  our  translator  to  preserve  this  littl«» 
peculiarity  for  us.  But  he  would  seem  not  to  have  paused 
to  realise  the  elaborate  effect  of  the  lines,  for  he  ignores 
the  image  in  the  first  part,  substituting  a  fluent  common¬ 
place,  and  he  renders  the  second  part  by  a  mechanical 
literal  translation  : 

Already  wanes  the  light 
And  setting  stars  admonish  to  repose. 

Another  passage,  a  little  further  on,  is  reduced  with 
similar  freedom  : 

Vertitur  interea  coelum,  et  ruit  occano  Nox 
Involvens  umbra  magna  terramque  polumque 
Myrmidonumque  dolos. 

These  fine  lines  are  thus  represented  in  Mr  Hickards’s 
version :  ‘ 

The  face  of  heaven  is  changed,  swift  night  descends. 

Her  dusky  curtain  falls  o’er  earth  and  sea, 

Shrouding  the  Grecian  wiles. 

Roman  astronomy  and  Virgilian  majesty  are  replaced  by 
an  off-hand  jumble  of  English  commonplaces.  Mr  Rickards 
must  surely  have  regarded  these  expressions  of  the  time  of 
day  as  mere  unconsidered  padding. 

Again,  in  Book  VI.,  we  are  struck  by  a  cardinal  mis- 
appreciation  of  a  testing  expression.  Virgil  is  more 
reserved  in  his  subjective  language  than  we  English 
generally  are :  he  describes  a  gesture,  and  leaves  it  to  tell 
its  own  tale.  He  represents  how,  when  Daedalus  reared 
a  temple  to  Venus  in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  Minos, 
he  wished  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  his  son,  Icarus, 
but  that  his  parental  feelings  overcame  him  : 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  eifingere  in  auro : 

Bis  patrios  cectdere  manus. 

“  Twice  he  raised  tlie  graving  tool ;  twice  the  father’s 
hands  fell  by  his  side.”  This  Mr  Rickards  translates — 

To  grave  thy  fate  in  gold 
The  sculptor  twice  essayed  ;  ttcice  anguish  keen 
Unnerved  the  parentis  hand. 

The  interpolated  **  anguish  keen  ”  may  be  necessary  to 
convey  a  vivid  impressidn  of  the  feeling  to  an  English 
reader,  but  it  fails  to  reflect  the  original  in  a  cardinal  point 
of  expression. 
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Lord  Bavenswortb*s  part  of  the  translation  strikes  U8> 
upon  the  whole,  as  having  a  finer  turn  of  language  and 
greater  mastery  of  the  verse.  But  both  parts,  with  all 
their  evidences  of  accomplished  scholarship  and  skill  in 
versification,  are  too  hurried  and  fluent  to  represent  ade¬ 
quately  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  subtle  elaboration  of  the 
original.  Translators  of  Virgil,  when  they  do  not  them¬ 
selves  belong  to  the  flrst  rank  of  poets,  however  accurate 
their  scholarship,  compete  with  Dryden  at  a  disadvantage ; 
not  only  does  the  genius  of  the  poet  seize  and  express 
meanings  that  are  not  to  be  expressed  by  the  most  correct 
mechanical  rendering,  but  he  produces  a  more  favourable 
impression  even  when  he  is  totally  astray  as  an  interpreter. 
Ko  translation  can  be  said  to  be  correct  or  adequate  when 
it  fails  to  convey  the  impression  that  Virgil  was  a  great 
poet. 


BAEON  STOOKMAR. 


Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.  By  his  Son,  Baron  E.  von  Stockmar. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by  F.  Max 

Muller.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

Many  English  readers  have  already  been  made  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  Baron  E.  von  Stockmar’s 
memoirs  of  his  father,  seeing  that  the  German  volumes 
were  fully  reviewed  last  year  in  both  the  Edinburgh  and 
the  Quarterly;  and  perhaps  those  articles  are  more 
interesting  than  the  work  itself.  Yet  the  work  was  quite 
worth  translating,  and  Mrs  Max  Muller  has  translated  it 
very  well  indeed.  These  volumes  give  not  only  a  lively 
and  instructive  view  of  Baron  Stockmar’s  own  very 
honourable  life,  but  also  many  welcome  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  Courts  and  political  exploits  with  which  he  was 
connected.  They  are  just  such  volumes,  illustrating  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  contemporary  history,  as  if  they  referred  to 
past  times,  historians  like  Mr  Froude  or  Lord  Macaulay 
would  use  extensively  as  helps  towards  a  picturesque 
description  of  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  kings  and 
courtiers  of  whom  they  treated. 

The  great  charm  of  the  book  is  that,  though  it  has  to 
do  almost  entirely  with  Court  affairs,  there  is  very  little 
indeed  of  mere  courtliness  in  it.  Stockmar  seems  to  have 
been  as  honest  and  independent  a  courtier  as  could  any¬ 
where  be  found ;  and  his  memoirs  have  the  appearance  of 
being  a  great  deal  more  trustworthy  than  such  works 
generally  are.  **  Were  a  youth  just  entering  on  life,”  he 
said  in  one  of  his  last  letters,  **  to  ask  me  now  what  is  the 
highest  blessing  a  man  should  strive  for,  I  should  answer 
him.  Love  and  friendship.  Were  he  to  ask  mo  what  is  the 
most  valuable  possession  a  man  can  attain  to,  I  should 
answer  him,  The  consciousness  of  having  loved  and  sought 
after  the  truth,  and  of  having  willed  what  is  good  for  its 
own  sake.’*  Certain  it  is  that  Baron  Stockmar  sought  after 
the  truth,  and  was  unselfish  in  his  way  of  doing  good,  and 
that  he  was  justly  rewarded  for  his  worthy  life  by  love  and 
friendship  of  the  truest  sort.  Bom  in  1787,  ho  was 
working  his  way  into  repute  as  a  skilful  physician,  and  had 
proved  himself  especially  useful  as  hospital  doctor  during 
the  war-time  from  1812  till  1815,  when  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  and  came  to  be 
employed  by  him  as  his  medical  attendant.  The  post  of 
physician  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  higher  one  of  secre¬ 
tary  and  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  ;  but  he  was  the  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  adviser  of  Leopold  until  his  death,  and  it 
was  in  obedience  to  Leopold’s  wishes  that  he  became, 
during  some  twenty  years,  also  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
Queen  Victoria.  These  volumes  contain  some  valuable 
contributions  to  foreign  history  in  their  notes  on 
Leopold’s  candidature  for  the  Belgian  crown,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  wise  rule  over  the  little  kingdom,  and  on 
Stockmar’s  connection  with  the  patriotic  movement  in 
his  own  country ;  but  many  readers  in  England  will  turn 
with  most  interest  to  their  illustrations  of  English  Court 
life.  Stockmar  was  employed  by  King  Leopold  as  a  sort 
of  guardian  to  his  niece  before  she  became  Queen,  and  he 
was  her  confidential  friend  till  old  age  forced  him  to  retire 
into  private  life.  On  him,  to  a  great  extent,  devolved  the 
delicate  task  of  negotiating  the  marriage  between  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and,  after  her  Majesty  had 
decided  that  she  would  offer  her  hand  to  the  Prince,  he  was 


employed  in  educating  him  for  the  important  post  he  wai 
to  fill.  Many  of  the  details  here  given  have,  however 
already  appeared  in  ‘  The  Early  Years  of  the  Prince 
Consort.’  The  records  of  some  later  events  are  fresher. 
Thus  we  have  an  elaborate  account —especially  worth 
studying  just  now  in  connection  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
proposal  for  a  revision  of  the  Civil  List — of  the  discussions 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  as  to  the  Prince’s  annuity.  The 
Whig  Government  proposed  50,000f.  a  year.  The  Tories 
thought  30,000Z.  enough,  if  not  too  much.  In  Januarv 
1840 : 

In  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  22nd,  24th, 
and  27th,  the  attitude  of  the  Ministers  was  damaging.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  statement  on  the  24th,  fell  into  the  great  mistake 
of  saying  that  the  Prince’s  household  would  cost  about  8,000/.  a- 
year,  which  afforded  the  Opposition  the  natural  opportunity  of 
asking  what  use  there  was  for  the  remaining  42,000f  In  the  next 
place.  Lord  John  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  into  the 
domain  of  personalities.  He  gave  it  to  bo  understood  that  the 
Opposition,  by  combating  the  proposal  of  the  Government,  showed 
a  want  of  respect  and  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  This  reproach  in¬ 
creased  the  bitterness  of  the  Tories,  all  the  more  so  that  it  was 
partly  deserved,  and,  by  rendering  the  debate  more  passionate, 
removed  it  yet  further  from  the  influence  of  rational  considera¬ 
tions.  The  amendment  of  Colonel  Sibthorpe  (reduction  to 
30,000/.)  was  carried  bv  202  against  168.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  more  immediate  followers  had  spoken  and  voted  for  it,  so 
that  even  with  that  great  statesman,  party-feeling  and  passion  got 
I  the  better  of  higher  political  considerations.  It  is  true  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  in  his  speech,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
marriage  resulting  in  a  numerous  family,  he  would  be  ready  to 
vote  a  larger  sum  to  the  Prince,  but  not  until  the  latter  had  given 
pledges  of  his  intention  to  reside  permanently  in  the  country,  and 
of  his  attachment  to  it.  In  this  very  opening  up  of  a  future  con¬ 
tingency,  however,  an  insulting  distrust  of  the  Prince,  and  an 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  Queen,  was  most  strongly  shown, 
as  regarded  the  present. 

I  Though  for  many  years  S^ockmar’s  chief  employment 
was  in  England,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was 
generally  in  Belgium,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
German,  and  the  really  most  important  passages  in  his 
*  Memoirs  ’  are  those  which  make  clear  the  two  great 
political  ideals  of  his  life — the  unification  of  Germany 
under  Prussia,  and  the  formation  of  a  firm  alliance  between 
England  and  Germany.  The  latter  object  he  partly 
helped  on  by  his  share  in  finding  a  German  husband 
for  our  present  Princess  Royal,  just  as  he  had  assisted 
in  finding  a  German  husband  for  her  mother.  The 
former  object,  if  he  did  not  do  very  much  towards 
it  himself,  was  always  very  dear  to  him.  It  was 
part  of  his  veiy  simple  creed.  **  Stockmar  never  lost 
confidence,”  says  his  friend  and  biographer,  Meyer,  in 
the  love  and  justice  of  God,  in  the  go^ness  of  the  human 
heart,  in  the  excellence  of  the  German  nation,  or  in  th# 
greatness  of  its  future.”  According  to  his  son : 


Since  the  years  1814  and  1816  his  views  on  German  affairs  were 
unchanged  on  the  following  main  points : 

1.  That  the  cause  of  the  political  decline  of  Germany — of  her 
weakness,  impotence,  and  disnace  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
and  of  her  miserable  internal  condition — was  to  be  found  in  her 
divided  state,  in  the  number  of  sovereignties  created  by  Napoleon, 
in  the  want  of  any  uniting  central  force. 

2.  That  the  dualism  of  Prussia  and  Austria  could  only  exist 
to  the  injury  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  even  of  Austria  itself ; 
and,  as  unnatural,  could  not  be  permanently  maintained. 

3.  That  Austria  had  never  ruled  Germany,  but  only  used  her 
for  her  non-German  purposes ;  and  that  this  could  and  would 
never  be  otherwise,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  in  Austria  lies 
too  far  out  of  Germany,  so  that  under  the  supremacy  of  Austria, 
the  peculiar  life  of  Germany  could  never  attain  its  proper 
development. 

4.  That  Prussia,  by  the  nature  of  things,  was  called  to  be  the 
central  Power  of  Germany. 

6.  That  the  smaller  States,  for  the  sake  of  national  nnity,  must 
submit  to  considerable  restrictions. 

This  plan  was  the  topic  of  many  letters  that  passed 
between  Stockmar  and  his  German  friends,  of  whom 
Bunsen  was  one  of  the  principal ;  and  these  letters  are 
none  the  less  interesting  because  they  show  us  the  some¬ 
what  crude  originals  of  schemes  that  have  already  been 
partly  worked  out  since  Stockmar’s  death,  which  happened 
in  1863.  Stockmar,  though  much  more  than  that,  is 
especially  remarkable  as  a  model  courtier.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  who  almost  hated  him,  said,  I  have  never  but  once 
met  with  a  perfectly  disinterested  man  of  this  kind,  and 
that  is  Stockmar.” 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  MOEALITY. 


Unman  T hysiology  the  Bneis  of  Sanitary  and  Social  Science, 
T.  L.  Nicbols,  with  numerou*  Illustrationi.  Tnibner. 


In  this  work  the  author  has  expressed  his  opinions  on 
most  of  the  questions  that  are  of  deepest  import  to 
mankind  ;  but  he  has  nothing  new  to  give  to  the  world. 
And,  in  prescribing  for  all  the  ills  of  humanity,  he  has  felt, 
very  naturally,  a  desire  to  give  to  his  opinions  more  weight 
than  would  be  likely  to  attach  to  them  if  presented  as 
simply  the  views  that  he  has  adopted.  Hence — and  for 
no  other  reason — is  it  suggested  in  the  title,  asserted  in  the 
preface,  and  maintained,  sometimes  very  comically,  through¬ 
out  the  book,  that  he  is  but  transcribing  truths  written  in 
man’s  nature  and  organisation.  Possibly  we  may  some  time 
attain  to  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
organism  as  to  be  able  to  declare  as  a  deduction  “  that 
pork  produces  scrofulous  diseases.”  But  Dr  Nichols  is 
amusingly  absurd  in  his  struggles  to  make  his  fundamental 
proposition,  that  “  the  law  of  every  creature’s  life  is  written 
in  its  organisation,”  throw  light  on  such  questions  as 
whether  a  man  should  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister. 
The  argument  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  worth  quoting. 
**  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  man  may  have  acquired  by 
the  close  intimacy  of  marriage  such  a  near  relationship  to 
his  wife  that  it  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  that  he  should 
not  marry  her  sister,  or  other  near  relation.”  This 
is,  perhaps,  exhibiting  Dr  Nichols  at  his  weakest,  but 
not  at  his  worst.  His  book,  on  account  both  of  its  subject- 
matter  and  of  its  popular  style,  is  likely  to  be  read  and  to 
have  an  influence,  and  that  influence  will  not  always  be  for 
good.  On  no  subject  is  society  in  such  need  of  wise  and 
sober  counsel  as  in  connection  with  the  sexual  difficulty, 
which,  without  any  exaggeration,  may  be  Faid  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  social  evils.  This  subject  Dr  Nichols 
discusses  with  an  openness  which  is  certainly  a  healthy 
sign.  But  he  is  a  false  teacher,  and  puts  forth  all  his 
strength  in  denouncing  those  who  have  shown  most  common 
sense  in  their  attempts  to  And  a  solution  of  the  great 
problem — How  are  mankind  to  triumph  over  poverty,  with 
its  train  of  attendant  evils  ?  More  especially  does  he  cover 
with  unmerited  abuse  the  author  of  a  very  valuable 
though  rather  heterogeneous  book,  entitled  *  Elements  of 
8ooial  Science,  or  Physical,  Sexual,  and  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion.’^  This  is,  we  believe,  the  only  book  that  has  fully, 
honestly,  and  in  a  scientiflc  spirit  recognised  all  the  ele* 
ments  in  the  problem  and  fearlessly  endeavoured  to  find  a 
practical  solution.  Dr  Nichols  has  to  be  thanked  for  calling 
attention  to  this  work.  For,  though  he  refers  to  it  only  in 
terms  of  condemnation,  that  is  a  small  matter ;  most  of  his 
readers  will  only  laugh  at  his  own  notions  of  sexual  morality, 
and,  though  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  just  conception 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  book  against  which  he  feebly  argues 
and  vehemently  declaims,  they  have  his  deliberate  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  theory  of  the  writer,  though  **  based  upon  a 
fallacy,”  as  he  thinks,  is  yet  more  reputable  than  the 
partial  and  absurd  conventional  morality  of  society,  which 
has  one  law  for  men  and  another  for  women,  and  sacrifices 
thousands  of  women  to  provide  for  the  vices  of  one  sex  and 
protect  the  virtue  of  the  other.” 

Dr  Nichols  is  one  of  those  writers  who  fail  to 
perceive  that,  in  prescribing  celibacy  and  continence  as 
cures  for  our  social  evils,  they  are  but  mocking  at  human 
misery,  inasmuch  as  they  only  recommend  the  sacrifice 
of  the  less  selfish,  the  more  spiritual  and  ennobling 
sources  of  happiness,  those  social  joys  and  family  affec¬ 
tions  for  which,  as  the  existence  of  the  evils  sought 
to  bo  remedied  prove,  most  people  prefer  to  sacrifice 
everything  else.  In  their  specific  for  our  social  diseases, 
they  prescribe  starvation  as  a  cure  for  hunger.  The 
worst  thing,  however,  in  these  writers  is  the  attitude  they 
so  often  take  up  towards  those  who  differ  from  them  on 
this  point.  Not  satisfied  with  dogmatising,  they  denounce 
as  immoral  everybody  that  takes  a  different  view.  This 
though  a  very  common  offence,  is  one  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  For  the  men  whom  they  abuse  are  at 
least  as  wise  and  as  well-intentioned  as  themselves.  Is  Mr 
W.  R.  Greg,  for  example,  an  immoral  man,  because  in  his 
‘  Enigmas  of  Life  ’  he  speaks  of  “  the  distress  and  privation 


involved  in  long-continued,  and  perhaps  perpetual,  ^libacy ; 
because  he  points  out  that  “  the  desire  in  question  is  the 
especial  one  of  all  our  animal  wants  which  is  redeemed  from 
animalism  by  being  blended  with  our  strongest  and  least 
selfish  affections,  which  is  ennobled  by  its^  associations  ?  * 
“  Yet  this  longing,”  he  continues,  ”  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  life,  which  enters  largely  into  the  elements^  of  chivalry, 
which  nature  has  inextricably  intertwisted  with  the  holy 
joys  of  maternity,  is  singled  out  as  the  one,  and  the  only 
one,  which  must  be  smothered,  if  we  would  live  in  plenty 
or  in  peace.  Do  the  laws  of  nature  say  this  ?  ”  If  Dr 
Nichols  would  escape  the  contempt  and  censure  of  all  save 
the  few  bigots  who  share  his  prejudices,  he  must  learn  to 
express  himself  as  if  he  believed  it  possible  for  men  to 
differ  from  him  without  being  in  league  with  the  devil.  ^ 

As  we  have  said,  Dr  Nichols  tells  us  how  everything 
may  be  put  to  rights.  He  is  greatly  in  love  with  the  social 
system  mapped  out  by  Charles  Fourier.  Wo  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  with  him  that  it  is  beautiful.  But 
— sad  to  think — we  have  yet  to  manufacture  out  of  the 
rough,  bad  clay  of  human  nature  the  bricks  and  cement 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  any  such  lovely  social 
edifice.  No  doubt  our  actual  society  is  to  a  large  extent 
based  upon  the  lower  propensities  of  man.”  But  is  any¬ 
body  in  particular  to  blame  for  this  ?  By  a  common  and 
mischievous  confusion  of  thought,  Dr  Nichols  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  political  economists  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  “  Our  political  economy,”  he  says,  ”  teaches 
that  every  one  should  seek  his  own  interest  and  advance¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  hU  neighbours.”  Our  political 
economy  teaches  no  such  thing.  The  fundamental  assump¬ 
tion  of  political  economy  is  that  men  do,  when  buying  and 
selling,  try  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.  In  his  tirade  against  political  economy  he  is  as 
wide  of  reason  as  he  would  be  were  he  to  charge  on  poor 
Malthus  all  the  evils  of  over-population ;  or,  to  take  an 
illustration  that  he  may  better  understand,  he  might  as 
well  hold  our  scientific  pathologists  responsible  for  all  the 
diseases  about  which  they  have  written.  In  summing  up 
against  the  writer  that  has,  more  than  any  other,  roused 
his  moral  indignation,  he  gives  him  the  option  **  of  very 
gross  ignorance,  or  of  great  impudence.”  Without 
fathering  such  strong  language,  we  think  the  doctor  him¬ 
self  cannot  justly  be  thus  confined  to  a  choice. 


JOSEPH  ARCH. 


Jotepk  Archy  the  Founder  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers* 
Union,  By  F.  S.  Atteaborougb.  S.  Palmer. 


The  unassuming  pamphlet  of  eighty-four  pages  now 
before  us  furnishes  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Farm  Labourers’  Union,  the  rules  and  constitution  of 
that  association,  and  various  welcome  details  respecting  the 
early  life  and  struggles  of  its  eminent  leader  and  founder, 
Joseph  Arch.  The  interest  attaching  to  the  uprisal  of 
the  English  peasantry  is  great,  and  this  little  book  comes 
most  opportunely  to  tell  us  something  more  about  the  man 
from  whose  brain  it  has  sprung  than  can  be  gathered  from 
mere  newspaper  paragraphs,  or  the  reports  of  his  speeches. 
Though  only  the  son  of  a  day  labourer,  Joseph  Arch 
possesses  so  much  native  shrewdness  and  cool  foresight, 
coupled  at  the  same  time,  by  a  most  unusual  combination, 
with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  love  of  humanity,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  is  a  name  which  will 
achieve  an  honourable  distinction  in  the  future  annals  of 
our  country.  The  influence  that  he  possesses  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  actually  seen  the  working 
of  Union  principles  during  the  past  few  months,  and  he  is 
almost  idolized  amongst  the  peasantry,  even  in  districts  as 
remote  from  his  own  home  as  the  counties  of  Norfolk  or 
Dorsetshire.  The  growth  of  independent  thought  in  the 
homes  of  the  English  labourer  increases  week  by  week,  and 
with  its  steady  increase  the  name  of  Arch  becomes  more 
and  more  of  a  power  in  the  State — a  power  which  prudent 
statesmen  must  be  careful  not  to  miscalculate. 

Mr  Newdegate,  with  his  usual  facility  for  the  discovery 
of  mare’s  nests,  recently  stated  at  Rugby  that  there  was 
1  an  ominous  blank  in  the  history  of  Joseph  Arch,  during 
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which  no  account  could  be  given  of  his  life  or  training,  and 
hinted,  in  tolerably  perspicuous  language,  that  he  was, 
during  that  period,  undergoing  a  process  of  education  at 
the  hands  of  the' Jesuits.  If  Mr  Newdegate  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  spend  a  shilling  in  the  purchase  of  this 
pamphlet,  he  would  at  once  find  that  the  whole  of  Arch's 
life,  from  the  age  of  nine  up  to  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  had  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  not, 
however,  content  to  vegetate  in  the  village  of  his  birth,  or 
even  in  his  own  county,  for  the  space  of  his  natural  life. 
Justly  dissatisfied  with  the  miserable  pittance  that  he  could 
earn  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  he  commenced,  very  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  though  he 
always  retained  the  old  homestead  at  Barford.  He  seems 
to  have  quickly  attained  proficiency  in  whatever  branch  of 
farm  labour  he  was  employed  upon,  and  became  famous  in 
the  neighbourhoods  where  he  was  known  as  a  first-class 
workman  at  draining,  wood-cutting,  and  more  especially 
hedge-cutting.  In  pursuance  of  these  and  kindred  occupa¬ 
tions  he  traversed  many  of  the  midland  counties,  as  well 
as  both  North  and  South  Wales,  and  much  of  his  wide 
experience  of  the  different  phases  of  human  nature,  and 
his  broadly  generous  views,  so  seldom  met  with  in  his  class, 
are  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  diverse  circumstances  among 
which  he  was,  of  necessity,  thrown  in  the  course  of  his 
joumeyings.  His  eloquence,  which  has  so  much  puzzled 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
he  addresses  the  largest  audiences  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  his  having  long  been  a  local  preacher 
among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  nobleness  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  contends  and  the  purity  of  his 
motives  amply  supply  the  deficiencies  of  education  that  are 
common  to  all  self-taught  men.  He  had  also  been  for  many 
years  an  advocate  of  temperance  principles  whenever  the 
occasion  offered,  and  had  much  local  fame  as  an  orator, 
before  ever  the  strike  of  the  Wellesbourne  labourers  gave 
him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  for  years 
yearning — the  opportunity  of  speaking  out  to  the  world  the 
miserable  sufferings  and  degraded  condition  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  It  would  seem  that  he  has  long  held 
strong  political  views,  and  at  the  last  general  election  for 
South  Warwickshire  he  was  specially  requested  by  the 
Liberal  candidates  to  accompany  them  during  part  of  their 
canvass  of  the  constituency,  and  not  unfrequently  to  address 
the  rural  electors.  We  have  considerable  doubts  whether 
any  Liberal  candidate  for  a  county  seat  will  be  bold  enough 
in  the  future  to  invoke  Joseph  Arch's  assistance  until  the 
equalisation  of  the  county  and  borough  votes  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  President  of  the  Labourers*  Union  has  had  two 
opportunities  afforded  him  of  speaking  from  the  platforms 
of  the  metropolis,  once  at  St  James's  Hall  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Electoral  Reform  Association,  and  still  more  recently  at 
Exeter  Hall  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  specific  object  of  in¬ 
voking  sympathy  for  the  farm  labourers  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  At  St  James’s  Hall  ho  seems  to  have  given 
freer  utterance  to  his  thoughts  and  opinions.  At  the 
Exeter  Hall  meeting— on  the  platform  of  which  it  seemed 
as  though  Peter's  sheet  had  been  emptied,  so  incongruous 
was  the  mixture — an  air  of  restraint  pervaded  the  remarks 
of  all  the  speakers,  and  in  no  case  was  this  more  apparent 
than  in  the  speech  of  Joseph  Arch.  The  amendment  of 
Mr  Bradlaugh,  attributing  the  condition  of  our  peasantry 
in  the  main  to  our  land  laws,  however  untimely,  was  one 
to  which  Joseph  Arch  has  often  spoken  in  the  provinces. 
The  programme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  of 
which  Mr  Mill  is  the  chairman,  finds  in  Mr  Arch  not  only 
a  disciple  but  an  advocate,  and  he  has  already  spoken  on 
behalf  of  that  society  at  meetings  held  at  Preston,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Lincoln,  and  other  places.  He  was  speaking  the  other 
day  at  Huddersfield,  and  we  make  no  apology  for  hero 
quoting  the  peroration  of  what,  judginji^  from  the  report  in 
the  local  papers,  must  have  been  a  glowing  and  an  eloquent 
speech  by  the  great  apostle  of  labour  : 

The  granting  of  small  holdings  would  be  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  safety  of  the  country  ;  let  the  labourers  have  something  to 
contend  for  and  they  would  find  them  men  to  the  backbone.  The 
Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  would,  he  believed,  bring  about 
this  state  of  things,  but  he  did  not  think  they  could  do  it  unless 
they — the  poor  barn-door  savages — had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  One 


thing  they  had  got  their  eye  upon,  and  they  hoped  very  soon  to 
put  their  hand  upon,  and  that  was  the  county  franchise.  He  was 
confident  that  the  landlords  did  not  like  this  part  of  the  question; 
they  dreaded  it.  Some  had  said  to  him,  in  giving  him  advice 
be  sure  you  keep  to  the  social  side  of  the  question  ;  don’t  you  touch 
on  the  political  question.  What  consummate  nonsense  this  was 
for  their  social  degradation  of  to-day  was  merely  the  result  of  the 
people  not  having  political  power.  Since  then  they  had  found 
out  that  this  was  the  sore,  and  having  also  fonnd  ont  what  would 
cure  it,  they  would  be  very  unwise  indeed  to  allow  that  sore  to 
canker  until  it  got  so  had  as  to  be  incnrable.  When  they  had  got 
the  franchise  in  the  counties,  they  hoped  to  be  able,  by  fair  and 
legitimate  means,  to  remove  those  evils  and  raiscbiels  under  which 
thousands  of  the  people  had  groaned,  and  under  which  only  the 
few  of  the  country  luxuriated.  Much  as  landlord  power  might 
feel  this  shock  npon  their  dignity,  much  as  they  might  feel 
that  it  would  take  away  from  them  some  of  that  barbarous 
sport  on  which  they  had  so  injudiciously  and  lavishly  expended 
and  sunk  thousands  of  pounds,  he  still  maintained  that  in  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman  this  great  principle  ought  to  be 
maintained,  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  risk  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  around  him.  All  he  asked 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  towns  was  this — their  assistance  to  obtain 
for  the  agricultural  labourers  their  representative  rights.  Let 
them  butr  have  the  sympathy  of  the  artisans,  and  depend  npon 
it  that  when  the  great  industrial  classes  of  this  country  had  got 
representative  power  it  would  not  be  long  a  Landlords’  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  a  People’s. 

There  is  this  grand  difference  between  the  rise  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  the  organisations  that  now  hold 
such  powerful  sway  in  most  of  the  trades  of  this  country  : 
that  the  former  is  eminently  a  national  question,  and  has  a 
direct  bearing  either  for  good  or  evil  on  all  classes  of  the 
community.  No  one  recognises  this  more  fully  than  the 
leader  of  the  movement,  together  with  many  of  his  en¬ 
lightened  associates,  and  hence  the  flame  which  has  been 
kindled  by  their  utterances.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
wages  or  of  cottage  accommodation  that  is  now  in  the 
balance,  but  a  question  of  national  policy.  There  is  no  one 
man  in  England  at  the  present  moment  who  has  a  larger 
or  more  devoted  following  than  Joseph  Arch,  and  this 
following  steadily  increases  day  by  day.  His  aims  and 
objects  cannot  be  too  carefully  watched,  and  have  not  yet 
received  the  attention  they  deserve. 

NOT  FOB  THE  WORLD. 

Not  for  the  World.  By  D.  O.  T.  T.  C.  Nswby. 

*  Not  for  the  World  *  is  a  pleasant  and  readable  little 
story,  whose  principal  charm  consists  in  the  graceful  and 
unaffected  style  in  which  it  is  told.  We  are  led  to  accept, 
as  applying  to  the  author,  the  heroine’s  excuse  for 
refraining  from  an  elaborate  description  of  Saxony  and  its 
inhabitants,—’*  When  I  was  there  I  was  but  a  girl,  and  can 
only  tell  what  I  have  seen.”  The  book  displays  the  ready 
observation  and  quick  sense  of  humour  of  a  young  mind 
brought  suddenly  into  an  unfamiliar  scene ;  and  its  chief 
fault,  a  lack  of  strength  and  unity  of  design,  denotes  an 
immature  rather  than  a  defective  intellectual  power. 

The  translation  of  an  English  maiden  of  sixteen  from  a 
Brompton  villa,  noisy  with  the  chatterings  of  seven  Utile 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  a  rambling  old  castle  in  Saxony — 
**  a  real  castle,  like  one  in  a  story-book  — of  which  the 
Lady  Chatelaine  is  a  certain  Fraulein  von  Rosterwich,  other¬ 
wise  Aunt  Minuschka, — an  admirably  lifelike  character, 
by  the  way,  brisk,  vehement,  and  imperious,  and  withal  an 
excellent  housewife ;  the  blind  adoration  of  this  Aunt 
Minuschka  for  her  nephew  Fedor  ;  her  jealous  interference 
in  his  love-story  ;  and  the  moral  terrorism  she  establishes 
over  the  big,  easy-natured  young  fellow,  by  the  threat  of 
dying  forthwith  if  he  marries  Pastor  Leybach's  daughter, — 
here  are  no  very  sensational  materials.  And  yet  with  them 
the  author  manages  thoroughly  to  awaken,  as  well  as  to 
sustain,  our  interest ;  the  secret  of  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  recognise  here,  if  not  a  finished  picture,  at  least  a 
sketch  which  has  the  living  and  truthful  features  of  nature. 
Aunt  Minuschka  is  the  most  successful  character  ;  but  her 
intimate  and  chief  associate,  Oretchen,  is  also  capitally 
drawn.  ”  She  had  yellow  hair,  cut  short,”  we  are  told, 
**  like  a  boy’s  ;  she  was  very  fat  ;  she  was  never  called  any¬ 
thing  but  Oretchen.”  Our  heroine  goes  to  pay  this  excel¬ 
lent  lady  a  visit,  and  unfortunately  selects  Friday,  a  day 
when,  she  confesses  herself,  she  is  generally  a  little  out  of 
order.  Hero  is  the  description  of  her  appearance,  and 
her  place  of  abode  : 
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Gretdien  waf  oerhap.,  right  in  raying  ahe  was  a  little  out  of  I  markable  preface,  for  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years, 
order  She  w^rerprint  dress,  reaching  to  her  ankles,  and  over  Mj.  John  Hughes,  editor  of  the  ‘Boscobel  Tracts,  succeeded 
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this  a  short  loose  jacket  of  black  stuff, — I  do  not  think  she  wore 
any  stays ;  this  jacket,  fastened  together  on  her  fat  throat  by  a 
large  pin,  objected  to  meet  lower  down,  and  threw  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious  an  under  garment  that  was  not  white. 

Her  short  yellow  hair  was  tossed  up  on  her  head,  renainding  me 
of  a  haystack ;  her  bare  feet  were  slipped  into  felt  slippers,  assumed  disguises.  Still,  the  reader  may  resent  the  sudden 
There  was  a  fire  in  the  stove,  and  on  this  J  P®*®  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  when  he  leamg 

p**uhwoJk  mt""  po-ed'riick  C  those  conipmoti.e  cough  that  thi.  British  Ulysses,  to  hero  of  Mr  Ainsworth’s  three, 
occasionally  made  me  start.  A  few  hens  were  perched  upon  a  volume  epic,  is  none  other  than  Oharles  btuart,  Deiender  of 
stick  fastened  in  the  walls  at  the  corners  of  the  room ;  a  canary  Faith,  etc.  etc.,  for  whose  “  miraculous  deliverances 
bird  was  fiying  about,  pursued  ®y?®  1®“®  the  nation,’*  as  Mr  Blount  assures  us,  yea,  even  all  the 

black  cat :  another  small  terrier  was  gnawing  a  bone  on  the  floor,  uawuu,  .  m  -n  i  j  »» 

at  Gretchen’s  feet  three  nations  had  just  cause  to  Sing  Te  Deum  Zatwiamtw.” 


in  finding  parallels  in  the  stories  of  Ulysses,  Henri  IV.,  and 
Haroun  Alraschid.  No  doubt  the  English  Ulysses  and  the 


Greek  Ulysses  had  some  points  in  common.  Each  hero  ruled 
over  an  island,  was  a  man  of  many  wiles,”  and  sometimes 


Readers  familiar  with  the  domestic  customs  of  certain 
members  of  Gretchen’s  class  and  nationality  will  recog¬ 
nise  the  fidelity  of  the  picture.  It  is  in  this  choice  apart¬ 
ment  that  our  heroine  is  told  the  story  of  Pastor  Leybach 
and  his  wife,  the  pathetic  conclusion  of  which  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting : 

The  Herr  Pastor  and  his  wife  were  about  as  loving  a  couple  as 
you  would  meet  with  on  a  sunny  day*  But  about  a  year  before 
her  death  there  was  some  quarrel.  •  •  The  Pastor  is  a  stern 


three  nations  had  just  cause  to  sing  Te  Deum  lavAamtLa** 
Still,  one  must  not  quarrel  about  tastes,  and  there  are  even 
nowadays  a  good  many  fossil  intellects  to  whom,  as  to  a 
certain  “  Lord  Spiritual,”  “  Edward  Llandaff,”  Charles’s 
escape  “  forms  by  far  the  most  romantic  portion  of  English 
history.”  From  the  ecclesiastical  view-point  no  doubt  the 
bishop  was  quite  right.  But  from  the  same  view-point  we 
find  that  he  was  also  quite  wrong ;  for,  notwithstanding 
what  he  says  about  the  almost  insurmountable  difiSculty  of 
writing  the  tale  worthily,  we  would  venture  to  record  our 


her  death  there  was  some  quarrel.  .  •  The  Pastor  is  a  stern  wnting  the  tale  worthily,  we  would  venture  to  record  our 
man,  and  most  likely  was  hard  to  turn ;  ®nd  so.  for  a  whole  year,  belief  that  almost  any  parsonage  in  the  realm  could  furnish 

h«  m.u'igttn'!*  WeU  Tihe  w\"nTlI,  .ud  mu!  %r'me  fjito  “o*  nchly  endowed  with  the  peculiar  epccies 
to  nurse  her :  she  had  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  of  taste  required  by  his  lordship,  but  even  capable  of 


do  it,  and  I  nursed  her  with  all  care  too.  But  it  was  God  s  will, 
Fraulein,  she  had  to  go.  And  when  she  lay  dying  she  kept  saying, 
“Karl !  Karl  I  ”  Karl  was  the  Pastor,  you  see  ;  so  at  last  I  sent  off 
a  messenger  to  tell  him  to  come,  if  he  would  see  her  alive.  But 
she  died  that  same  evening,  poor  dear,  and  he  had  not  come.  I 


mastering  the  historic  details,  say,  after  a  week  or  two’s 
steady  coaching. 

Mr  Ainsworth’s  unhappy  production  only  proves  that 
the  brief  passages  dictated  by  Charles  to  Pepys  contain  all 


W.8  ju.t  putting  a  wreath  of  immortelles  on  her  ^bout  a  story  not  much  worth  the 

and  her  sister  was  crying  in  the  window.  I  remember  it  all  so  t  r  4.  i,-  i.  ‘u  i-  /  av.  r  rt*  n 

well :  the  setting  sun  was  streaming  into  the  room,  and  it  was  a  telling.  In  fact,  his  contribution  to  the  famous  “  Diary 
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lovely  evening  in  the  summer.  I  thought  I  saw  a  shadow  cross 
the  door.  I  did  not  move,  I  felt  so  upset  and  queer,  but  still  I 
knew  it  was  Herr  Leybach.  He  just  came  into  the  room,  and 
looked  at  his  wife,  as  she  lav  with  her  beautiful  face  so  sweet  and 
cold,  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  breast ;  and  then  he  went 


cold,  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  breast ;  and  then  he  went 
away  as  quiet  and  silent  as  he  had  come.  Well,  her  father  came 
in  at  that  moment ;  so  I  said  to  him  :  “  Herr  Dietrich,  Karl  Leybach 
has  just  been  in,  and  gone  away  again  without  a  word.  Run  after 
him,  and  call  him  back  for  the  good  of  the  house.**  So  her  father 
ran  after  him,  but  he  came  back  alone.  He  told  us  he  had  found 
Pastor  Leybach  sitting  on  a  stone  by  the  roadside,  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  two  bands.  He  called  him,  hut  he  gave  no  answer. 
At  last  he  lifted  up  his  face,  it  was  terrible  to  see,  Herr  Dietrich 
said.  He  just  said  two  words — “  Too  late,**  and  passed  on,  walking 
unsteady,  like  a  man  drunk,  taking  no  more  notice  of  old  Herr 
Dietrich  than  if  he  had  been  a  tree  by  the  wayside.  And  the 
Herr  Pastor  has  been  a  changed  man  from  that  hour. 

We  have  already  observed  that  ‘  Not  for  the  World  ’  is 
deficient  in  the  singleness  and  distinctness  of  conception 
and  plan  which  stamps  a  true  artist’s  work.  We  have  one 


is  perhaps  the  most  honest  and  interesting  piece  of  work 
with  which  “  the  heroic  young  monarch  ”  ever  chanced  to  be 
connected.  For  one  thing  it  shows  that  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit — a  truth,  however,  of  which  wo  fail  to  detect  the 
faintest  hint  within  the  whole  compass  of  Mr  Ainsworth’s 
nine  hundred  pages  of  dreary  nonsense.  The  very  dullest 
“  battle-piece”  in  print  is, perhaps,  our  author’s  description 
of  the  siege  of  Worcester ;  but  this  may  have  been  out  of 
merciful  consideration  for  the  worthy  citizens  by  the  Severn, 
who,  we  are  told,  are  “  loyal  as  ever,”  and  very  fond  of 
“  fighting  their  old  battles  over  again.”  King  Charles,  it 
appears,  was  a  lover  of  fine  scenery  ;  and  a  stroll  which  he 
took  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  nearly 
resulted  in  his  capture  by  the  Roundheads.  “  Odds  fish  I” 
said  ”  the  heroic  young  monarch,”  “  rather  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  a  fine  view.”  On  that  point,  of  course,  opinions 
may  differ ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  while  only 

TT?  _  *  ...  ^  ....... 


further  objection  to  make :  we  do  not  doubt  that  Fedor’s  His  Majesty  is  privileged  to  say  “  Odds  fish,”  the  use  of 
character  is  drawn  from  nature,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  expressions  “Adzooks,”  “Zounds,”  “S’death”and 
his  moral  cowardice,  indolence,  and  the  latent  conceit  “Odds  fish,”  invariably  serves  not  only  to  distinguish 
which  makes  him  say  in  reference  to  the  noble  and  beau-  Royalist  from  Roundhead,  but  to  convince  the  reader  that 
tiful  girl  he  is  going  to  marry,  “  Of  course  he  knows  be  he  is  face  to  face  with  real  cavaliers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
might  do  better,”  are  not  unreconcilable  with  a  pneral  tury,  and  not  with  a  lot  of  vulgar  Cockney  shop-boys  of  the 
kindly  disposition.  But  such  a  character  demanded  different  nineteenth.  Says  Major  Careless  to  his  lady-love  Con- 
treatment;  either  it  should  have  been  more  carefully  elabo-  found  him,  why  don’t  you  give  him  up?”  But  perhaps 
rated,  so  as  to  let  the  reader  trace  back  these  defects  to  Cavaliers  in  all  ages  have  been  celebrated  for  this  species  of 
some  impulse  or  weakness  in  which  he  could  sympathise,  gallantry.  Again,  in  one  of  his  disguises  “  the  heroic 
or  else  the  contemptuous  feeling  provoked  by  these  blem-  young  monarch  ”  exclaims,  ”  Chops  are  the  very  thing  •  ” 
ishes  of  character  should  enter  into  the  intention  and  and  it  is  comforting  to  learn  that  His  Majesty  really  could 
obey  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  instead  of  being  allowed  make  himself  useful  by  holding  mutton  chops  to  the  fire 
to  anse  as  an  independent  protest  in  the  reader’s  breast,  and  likewise  that  be  had  the  foresight  to  “  turn  them  round 
D.  0  T.,  who  IS  undeniably  gifted  with  exceptional  power  with  a  fork  when  requisite.”  As  for  the  Roundheads  they 
of  observation  and  expression  should  recollect  that  a  truly  may  be  readily  identified  by  their  talk  about  Jeroboam  and 
great  novelist  aims  at  something  higher  than  to  stimulate  the  Amalekites  ;  or  by  their  comparison  of  “Old  Noll  ”  to 
and  attract  his  readers  imaginations  :  Ins  ambition  is  Joshua,  and  of  Worcester  to  the  city  of  Ai ;  and  nobody  of 

introduce  himself  in 

proSr  "““istakable  language  as  this Me- 

^  ^  ^  '  thinks  I  see  the  young  man  Charles  Stuart  on  the  summit 

- —  of  yon  blustering  fort.”  The  pages  devoted  by  Mr  Ains- 

PEPYS  versus  AINSWORTH.  treachery  of  Lesley  and  his  Scots  do  not,  after 

nil  ■  •  ftll,  impress  one  more  than  the  brief  drv  sentence  in  Penva  • 

Boscobel;  or  the  Royal  Oak.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  In  Three  “  Though  I  could  not  ffot  them  fn  I 

Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers.  .  ax,^  T  i j  ^  against 

«*  T  A  -ii.  V.-  X  *  I*  ^  ”°t  get  rid  of  them  now  I  had  a  mind 

of  wonders  to  rt  ’  Of  the _»  Spring  Ooppioe  ”  Charles  merely  savs :  "  I 


Bosoobel ;  or  the  Royal  Oak.  By  NV.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers. 


Henow,  1  present  you  with  an  history  of  wonders  to  it.”  Of  the  “Spring  Coppice  ”  Charles  merely  savs  •  “I 
wonders  so  great  that,  as  no  former  age  can  parallel,  sue-  staid  in  it  all  day  without  meat  or  drink  •  ”  but  Lr  author 
ceeding  times  wril  warce  believe  them.  .  .  .  Bead  on  adds  sentimental  nonsense  about  the  loneliness  and  the 
and  wonder.  But  the  worthy  Master  Blount,  who  wrote  silence — broken  only  bv  the  f 

his  *  Boscobel  ’  in  IGCO,  made  a  slight  mistake  in  that  re-  Blount  says,  “  the  Heavens  wepf  ”),  or  by  tL  scampLing  d 
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stray  rabbits !  No  doubt  there  were  rabbits  in  the  place,  always  speaks  and  writes  good  English,  and  his  opinions, 
but  Mr  Ainsworth  might  just  as  well  have  left  them  alone,  however  mistaken  they  may  be,  always  have  the  stump  of 
Nor  is  our  author  content  with  lodging  “  the  heroic  young  honesty.  These  qualities  appear  in  his  Sermons  preached 
monarch  **  in  the  tree,  with — in  the  words  of  the  Diary —  for  the  most  part  in  Ireland ^  and  along  with  them  that 
bread,  cheese,  small  beer,  and  nothing  else,”  and  making  strange  mysticism  and  materialism  that  are  inseparable 
him  watch  the  soldiers  going  up  and  down  in  the  thicket  from  orthodox  Christianity.  Thus,  in  the  first  of  hii 
of  the  wood  but  he  must  bring  **  Ezra  *’  and  “  Madman-  thirty-two  sermons,  preaching  from  the  text,  “  Jacob  was 
nah,”  and  other  **  Ironclads”  (!)  to  ask  questions,  and  left  alone,  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the 
express  doubts,  and  fire  blunderbusses  at  the  foot  of  **  the  breaking  of  the  day,”  we  find  him  using  these  curious 
Boyal  oak  ”  and  then  retire,  and  then  come  back  again,  sentences : 

dodging  and  shirking  the  point  at  issue,  exactly  as  they  do  «  A  man  ’*  this  antagonist  is  called,  in  form  and  fashion  being 
in  the  Surrey  side  theatres.  The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Wor-  ®uch ;  but  the  word  must  not  here,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  be 

cester  will  be  delighted  to  read  how,  first,  a  wounded  owl  pressed  further ;  for  that  by  this  “  man  ’’  is  meant  the  very  Angel 
j  j  .L  1®  j  i?  1  j  »»  j  of  the  Covenant,  that  Eternal  Word,  who  afterwards  took  our 

dropped  on  the  heads  of  the  Ironclads;  and,  secondly,  nature,  and  who  was  herein  preluding  his  Incarnation,  this  has 
how  His  Majesty  dropped  on  Ezra,  who  crawled  up  ”  the  been  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  all  times.  Jacob  himself 
Boyal  oak  ”  to  reconnoitre,  and  suddenly  found  himself  confessed  as  much,  “  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face.”  So  too  in 
grasped  into  sUence !  There  U  not  a  single  anecdote  re-  «f ter-haUing  he  carries  about  with  him  an  abiding  record  of  the 

corded  by  Pepys  whose  force  and  freshness  are  not  utterly  ^^s  but  the  expression  of  an  inward. 

choked  out  under  the  mass  of  verbiage  heaped  on  it  in  *  *  •  *  * 

*  Boscobel.*  Thus  we  almost  miss  the  humorous  sarcasm  Truly  we  have  here,  in  that  “Let  me  go”  of  the  Angel,  and 

of  the  disguised  King  when  he  said,  “  That  rogue  "  (Charles  “l**  “  '^'***  1“  I*"’’*. 

o.  g.  j  J  1  J  XT.  II  xL  '  x  r  Jacob,  a  glimpse  into  the  very  heart  and  deepest  mystery  of 

Stuart)  ^  deserved  to  bo  hanged  ^  more  than  all  the  rest  for  prayer,  man  conquering  God,  God  suffering  Himself  to  be  con- 

bringing  in  the  Scots,  ”  whom  his  Majesty  hated.  Of  the  quered  by  man  ;  suffering  Himself,  I  have  said,  for  I  need  not 
courage,  dash,  ready  wit,  and  presence  of  mind  which  “•’g®  He  Himself  supplies  the  strength  wherewith  He 

Charles  really  poaeeseod,  there  is  hardly  a  ghost  of  a  hipt  •'!“"*  Himself  to  be  overcome  :  the  power  which  prevailt  with 

•  <T>  u  I  t  1  xi-  I'x*  •  ‘ji  *11  I®  a  power  which  has  itself  gone  forth  from  Him.  It  is 

in  Boscobel ;  whereas  these  qualities  are  vividly  illus-  Jq  ^hia  sense  that  “  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffercth  violence,” 

trated  in  the  short,  offhand  entries  in  the  Diary.  In  a  even  as  in  the  Patriarch  we  have  one  of  “  the  violent  ”  who 
word,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  attempt  to  write  a  novel  from  ‘‘  take  it  by  force ;  ”  and  this  because  it  loves  to  suffer  such 

notorious  facta  in  a  threadbare  story  Uke  that  of  Charles’s  violeoce  their  hands  ,  the  Syrophmnician  woman,  hU 

_ _  mu  X  nr  *•  xu  1-  XU  ux  Counterpart  in  the  New  Testament,  being  another  of  these.  Very 

wanderings.  ^  That  Mr  Ainsworth  may  have  thought  so,  instructive  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  allusion  to  this  conflict 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  timid,  commonplace,  or  rather  made  by  the  prophet  Hosea.  From  him  we  learn  what  were  the 
silly  character  of  his  inventions.  Thus  we  do  not  see  what  arms  by  which  Jacob  prevailed  with  the  Angel,  that  these 
literary  or  artistic  purpose  is  served  by  putting  “  the  heroic  prayers:  “he  wept,  and  made  supplication  to 

young  monarch  ”  through  a  series  of  capers  as  a  sham  i  i  .1  .  i  ,  ,1  , 

parson,  in  Major  Careless  and  Juliana  Coningsby’s  betrothal  Jacob  used  only  such 

over  a  boulder  at  Stonehenge.  Mr  Ainsworth  makes  intangible  weapons  as  tears  and  prayers,  his  Divine  nntago- 

Charles  depart  for  France  from  the  Druidical  circle  at  P**?"®®!  »>ol®nce. 

Stonehenge ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  go  until  When  a  thinker  like  Dr  Trench  expresses  such  coarse 
about  a  week  after,  and  then— thank  heaven— and  to  bor-  a'>out  God,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  one  like 

row  the  last  and  pleasantest  words  in  this  remarkable  late  Dr  Norman  Macleod  pleading  earnestly,  as  he  does 
Odyssey,  “  he  called  to  the  others  to  join  him,  and  was  soon  1**  Temptation  of  Our  Lord,  for  the  personality  of  the 
afterwards  seen  careering  at  their  head  across  Salisbury  I^evil,  and  the  dogma  that  he  exists  “  by  the  providence  of 
Plain.”  . 

He  is  infinitely  more  under  God’s  inspection  and  control— 
and  no  doubt  under  that  of  the  holy  angels  also — than  the  villain 
who  is  thoroughly  known  to  and  constantly  watched  by  the  best 
and  most  powerful  government  on  earth.  The  Lord  knows  when 
and  how  to  keep  back  his  wicked  hand ;  to  arrest  his  wicked 
actions ;  to  frustrate  all  his  wicked  plans ;  to  banish  him  into 
darkness,  and  to  say  to  him,  “  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
farther.”  There  are  laws  which  govern  moral  as  well  as  physical 
storms.  He  is  an  independent  power,  no  doubt,  in  so  far  as  any 
personal  spirit  is  so,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a  will,  and  therefore 
can  do  that  which  is  against  the  will  of  God,  as  every  act  of  a 
sinful  will  is.  But  he  is  not  therefore  an  irresponsible  power,  nor 
can  he  ever  change  or  defy  God’s  eternal  laws  by  which  he  if 
bound. 

After  all,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  fundamental 
difference  between  Christians  and  Pantheists. 

Matter  of  a  different  sort  is  supplied  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  series  of  pamphlets  edited  and  published  by  Mr 
Thomas  8cott.  This  month’s  issue  includes,  besides  a  short 
paper  by  Mr  Vansittart  Neale,  a  Country  Vicar’s  letter  on 
Criticism,  the  Restoration  of  Christianity,  and  the  second 
part  of  Mr  Jevons’s  The  Book  Qf,Comni07i  Bray er  Examined 
in  the  Light  of  the  Present  Age.  Both  are  very  good.  Mr 
Jevons  shows  once  more  how  gross  and  degrading  are  many 
of  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  sanction  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  given,  and  the  country  vicar’s  pamphlet  argues 
chiefly  for  a  reconstruction  of  Christianity  after  a  more 
Christian  fashion  than  now  prevails.  There  are,  we  doubt 
not,  thousands  of  other  clergymen  who  will  echo  the 
writer’s  individual  complaint.  **  It  is  an  infinite  humilia¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  “  to  go  about  the  world  as  the  supposed 
representative  of  doctrines  which,  having  been  shown  to  be 
delusions,  have  lost  their  power  over  mankind,  and  are  only 
held  under  reservations.  Let  the  orthodox  religion  of  the 
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Archbishop  Trench  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  and  confine  our  public  worship  to  prayer  and  praiw  and 
mpressive  of  the  orthodox  preachers  of  the  day.  He  reading  of  the  Bible,  than  to  go  on  as  we  are  now  oing. 
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n  ecessarily  avoiding  most  important  subjects,  for  fear  of 
deposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  seriously 
u  ndermining  the  Church  while  we  eat  her  bread.” 

Three  volumes  on  *  The  Apocalypse  *  have  during  the 
past  few  years  been  published  by  a  learned  and  eccentric 
gentleman,  who  is  perfectly  convinced  that  every  rational 
man  will  come  to  the  very  conclusions  to  which  he  invites 
him,  if  he  will  only,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  truth, 
pursue  the  line  of  investigation  mapped  out  for  him  in 
these  essays.’*  Enoch  is  a  continuation  of  this  new  revela¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  criticise  it. 

**  When  we  search  the  trunk  of  oblivion  for  the  muni- 
mente  of  genius,  we  too  often  find  them  to  afford  only 
delusive  evidences  of  rightful  claims,  or  that  the  force  of 
them  has  been  cancelled  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Seldom  do 
we  fall  in  with  parchments  which  are  deeds  of  honest 
genius,  still  convoying  to  posterity  some  worthy  inheri¬ 
tance.’*  Those  affected  sentences  are  from  the  poor  **  in¬ 
troductory  essay”  with  which  Mr  Edward  Jenkins,  of 
‘  Oinx’s  Baby  *  renown,  has  prefaced  the  volume  to  which 
he  has  given  the  affected  title  of  The  Cavalier  and  hie  Lady. 
The  volume  is  really  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  the  first  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle, — chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  the  Duchess,  concerning  whose  memoir  of 
her  husband  Lamb  wrote,  No  casket  is  rich  enough,  no 
casing  sufiSciently  durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a 
jewel.**  The  selection  is  good,  and  should  be  welcome  to 
many  readers,  though  its  literary  value  is  impaired  by  the 
liberties  Mr  Jenkins  has  taken  with  his  text.  To  him  “  it 
seems  a  foolish  and  inutile  affectation  to  reproduce  with 
too  ingenious  care  the  blunders  of  old  authors.”  It  may 
be  so,  but  corrections  should  be  shown. 

Mr  Henry  Attwell,  of  whose  translation  of  Xavier  de 
Maistre’s  ‘  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre  *  we  spoke  favour¬ 
ably  the  other  day,  has  now  produced  an  English  version 
of  the  same  author’s  pathetic  Lepreux  de  la  CUe  d^Aoste. 

Airs  Campbell  (Jeanie  Morison)  writes  graceful  and 
rather  plaintive  verse  in  Snatches  of  Song.  There  is  more 
power  in  a  Bohemian’s  Iron  Strike  arid  other  Poems — a 
book  that  deserves  longer  notice  than  we  (‘an  give  it  at 
present. 

Our  American  Cousins  at  Home  is  a  slight  and  amusing 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  There  are  not 
many  new  things  to  be  said  in  this  way,  but  people  seem 
to  welcome  the  old  things  from  now  writers.  Mr  Hare’s 
Wanderings  in  Spain  is  a  better  and  more  instructive 
travel-book,  telling  a  great  deal,  and  telling  it  very  well 
about  Spanish  places  and  customs. 

Dr  Parkins  has  written  several  books  and  pamphlets  on 
contagion,  and  considers  that  his  extensive  observations  in 
various  countries  disprove  the  popular  notions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  is  now  repeating  and  expounding  his  views  in  an 
elaborate  work  on  Epidemiology,  of  which  the  first  volume, 
now  published,  discusses  at  length  the  doctrine  of  contagion, 
and  sums  up  the  author’s  conclusions  as  to  the  propagation 
of  cholera  and  the  spread  of  disease  among  other  animals 
than  man.  The  second  volume  will  discuss,  among  other 
subjects,  **  the  remote  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  in  ani¬ 
mals,”  and  **  the  cause  of  blight  and  pestilence  in  the  vege¬ 
table  creation.” 

Mr  Nasmyth’s  Institutes  of  English  Public  Law — which, 
as  far  as  we  can  say  from  the  superficial  glance  we  have 
been  able  at  present  to  give  to  it,  ap,  ears  to  be  well 
arranged  and  comprehensive — is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  law. 

Pictorial  Beauties  of  Nature  is  a  showy  gift-book,  made 
up  of  some  pretentious  but  not  very  valuable  chapters  on 
natural  history,  and  of  twenty-four  coloured  plates,  as  to 
which  we  are  kindly  assured  that  “  this  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  is  unrivalled  by  anything  ever  brought  together 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.”  When  publishers 
become  their  own  panegyrists,  there  is  no  work  left  for  the 
critic. 

Sampson  Low's  Literary  Almanack  is  a  pretty  almanac, 


illustrated  by  specimen  pictures  from  books  issued  by  its 
publishers.  The  Era  Almanack  is,  as  usual,  well  stored 
with  theatrical  gossip. 

Letts' s  Diaries  need  no  praise  from  us.  They  are  less 
ornamental  than  the  diaries  published  by  Messrs  De  la 
Rue  J  but  for  business  purposes  they  are  unrivalled. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Thi  Old  Swbbt  Stobt.  Song  by  “  Bea.”  Music  by  Mias  M.  Lin<J- 

say.  Cocks  and  Co.  „  .  l  -nr  a  n 

Not  a  Spabbow  Fallitu.  Sacred  Song.  Written  by  W.  S.  Fass- 
more.  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  Cocks  and  Co.  «  -rv  •»  . 

A  Ros*  IN  Hbavkn.  Song.  Written  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Jackson, 
composed  by  Fr«nz  Abt.  Cocks  and  Co. 

Mt  Mothbb  among  ihb  Angbls.  Song.  Written  by  the  Rev.  E 
D.  Jackson,  composed  bv  Franz  Abf.  Cocks  and  Co. 

Ansib.  Song.  Written  by  “  Rea,”  composed  by  Franz  Abt.  Cocks 
and  Co. 

Only  Onb  to  Blbss  and  Chbbb  Mb.  Song.  Written  by  Dr  Car¬ 
penter,  composed  by  W.  T.  Wrighton.  Cocks  and  Co. 

Kbbpsabbs.  Song.  Written  and  composed  by  Janet  Mac  Donald. 

Morley.  . 

A  Goldbn  Dat-Dbbam.  Words  by  Wilhelmina  Baines.  Music  by 
Herbert  Baines.  Stead  an  i  Co. 

To  Chbist  thb  Lobd.  Choral  Hymn.  Written  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B. 

Monsell,  LL.D.  Composed  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 
Hbad  op  thb  Chubch  Tbidmphant.  Choral  Hymn.  Words  by 
Charles  Wesley.  Music  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 
Church  Bblls.  *  Choral  Hymn.  Words  bv  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Mon- 
sell,  L1..D.  Music  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 

“Soon  and  fob  Evbb.”  Ch(*rtl  Hymn.  Words  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 

B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Music  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novello,  Ewer,  an  t  Co. 
“Thb  Shadows  OF  THB  Evbnino  Hours.”  Choral  Hymn.  Worfs 
by  Adelaide  Anne  Procter.  Music  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novell ',  Ewer, 
and  Co. 

SwBBT  Saviour,  Blbss  us  bre  wb  go.”  Choral  Hymn.  Words  by 
Dr  F.  W.  Fwber.  Music  by  J.  Tillear'^.  Nuvello,  Ewer,  and  Co 
“O  Lord  God  Etbrnal.”  Choral  Litany.  Words  by*  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave.  Music  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 

So  Rust,  mt  Rbst!  Thou  bvbb  Blbst.  Choral  Hymn.  Words  by 
Bishop  Ken.  Music  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 
“Onward  and  Upward.”  Choral  Hymn.  Words  by  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave.  Music  by  J.  Tilleard.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 

Parqubt  Waltz.  By  Ferdinand  Burn.  Bom  and  Cu. 

Thb  Musical  Monthly:  a  Magizine  of  New  Copyright  Mu<iic, 
Edited  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  EMiiion  A:  Pianoforte  Pieces,  and 
Edition  B :  Songs.  Enoch  and  Sous. 

Miss  M.  Lindsay  has  undoubtedly  aided  greatly  in  the 
healthy  reaction  in  favour  of  sonra  of  a  simple  and  natural 
character,  which  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  those  songs 
in  the  showy  Italian  bravura  style  that  was  once  so  much 
iu  vogue  in  the  drawing-room.  From  her  pen  some  of  the 
teuderest  and  most  pathetic  of  our  popular  modern  songs 
have  emanated,  and  all  her  compositions  display  genuine 
musical  feeling  and  taste.  In  the  selection  of  the  words  she 
sets  to  music  Miss  Lindsay  evinces  poetical  discrimination, 
and  her  music  is  always  in  harmony  with  her  theme.  Indeed, 
in  both  of  these  respects,  she  is  not  excelled  by  any  living 
English  composer  of  songs.  **  The  Old  Sweet  Story  ’*  will 
not  detract  from  her  high  and  well -deserved  reputation,  and 
will  probably  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  her  numerous 
admirers,  although  it  is  only  a  fair  specimen  of  her  powers. 
This  song  manifests  a  tendency  towards  a  serious  strain, 
somewhat  akin  to  Church  music,  which  has  all  along  been 
more  or  less  apparent  in  Miss  Lindsay’s  productions,  but  seems 
of  late  to  be  growing  upon  her.  Played  slowly,  and  with 


expression,  “  The  Old  Sweet  Story  ”  would  make  an  admirable 
soft  voluntary  for  the  organ. 

The  words  and  music  of  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground,”  ”  A  Rose  in  Heaven,”  and  “  My  Mother  among  the 
Angels,”  ai*e  alike  grave  and  solemn,  and  all  the  three  might 
with  almost  equal  propriety  be  described  as  sacred  songs.  M. 
Franz  Abt’s  “  Rose  iu  Heaven  *’  is  somewhat  simihir  iu  senti¬ 
ment  to  Miss  Virginia  Gabriel’s  well-known  song  ‘‘Ruby  f 
but  the  former  is  not  so  dramatic  as  the  latter.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  (Capital  pie(%  of  composition,  such  as  we  are  always 
sure  to  get  from  this  writer.  There  is  more  variety  in  “  My 
Mother  among  the  Angels,”  but  the  melody  is  not  so  pretty 
as  that  of  ‘‘A  Rose  in  Heaven.”  More  simple  iu  con¬ 
struction  and  easier  of  execution,  “Not  a  sparrow  falleth” 
will  prol^bly  become  a  favourite  tune.  In  “Annie”  we 
have  a  lighter  song  from  M.  Abt’s  pen,  which  is  scjarcely 
equal  to  his  average. 

Mr  Wrighton’s  songs  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
M.  Abt.  While  the  former  depends  almost  exclusively  on 
the  melody  for  his  effect,  the  latter’s  accompaniments  form  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  his  songs,  and  could  not  be 
left  out  without  seriously  detracting  rrom  their  excellence. 
In  “Only  one  to  bless  and  cheer  me,”  Mr  Wrightou’s  melody 
hiis  failed,  and  consequently  this  song  is  mediocre  and  cuni- 
inouplace.  Miss  Janet  Macdonald’s  “Keepsakes”  is  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  her  style,  and  is  a  pleasing  song,  faintly 
j  tinged  with  a  feeling  of  regret.  “A  Gulden  Day  Dream,”  by 
I  Mr  HerWrt  Baines,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  “  Hymu 
,  of  Love,’  recently  published  by  the  same  composer. 
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Mr  J.  Tilleard’s  choral  hymos  are  nearly  all  exceeding! 
effective  and  appropriate,  and  very  suitable  for  Sunday  per¬ 
formance  on  the  organ  or  piano,  at  home  or  in  the  church. 
Hie  music  to  Bishop  Ken’s  “  So  rest,  ray  Rest !  ”  is  among  the 
best,  and  **  Onward,  onward  ”  is  perhaps  the  least  pleasing 
of  Mr  Tilleard’s  choral  hymns. 

The  “Parquet  Waltz,”  by  M.  Ferdinand  Born,  is  a 
creditable  piece  of  dance  music.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
decidedly  pretty,  but  all  the  parts  are  not  uniformly  good. 

The  Miuical  Monthly y  edited  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  is 
another  attempt  to  estaolish  a  magazine,  or  rather  two  maga¬ 
zines,  of  new  copyright  music,  and  one  to  which  we  heartily 
wish  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  Musical 
Magazines  started  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been 
able  to  maintain  its  place,  and  we  hope  that  a  happier  fate  is 
in  store  for  this  latest  and  very  promising  undertaking.  The 
name  of  the  editor  of  “  The  Musical  Monthly  ”  is  a  guarantee 
that  rubbish  will  not  be  palmed  off  upon  the  public,  and  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  several 
eminent  English  and  foreign  composers.  In  the  two  first 
numbers  of  this  Magazine,  just  issued,  we  have  six  songs  and 
seven  pianoforte  pieces,  all  of  them  of  more  than  average 
excellence,  and  any  one  of  which  would  be  considered  go<^ 
value  for  the  money  which  the  two  parts  cost.  Edition  A  com¬ 
mences  with  a  “  l^alterello  ”  by  M.  J.  Duprato,  which  sparkles 
and  leaps  along  in  a  very  spirited  and  lively  manner.  Mr 
Walter  Macfarreu’s  “Canzonetta”  is,  in  our  estimation,  the 
gem  of  this  part  ;  it  has  a  delicate  grace  and  unassuming 
Beauty  rarely  found  in  drawing-room  pieces.  “  Les  Bavardes  du 
Village,”  by  Mr  Ignace  Guisone,  is  a  rollicking,  iocose 
allegretto;  and  M.  Renaud  de  Vilbac’s  “Pompadour”  is  a 
very  fair  gavotte.  M.  J.  B.  Rong^’s  Berceuse,  “  L’Etoile  oii 
Ton  s’aime,”  is  very  sweet  and  soothing,  and  the  same  com¬ 
poser  has  an  excellent  cradle-song  in  the  part  allotted  to  vocal 
music.  The  contents  of  Edition  B  are  almost  uniformly  good. 
We  may  mention,  however,  as  especially  noteworthy,  M.  R. 
MetzdorflTs  “  Yonder  fades  the  daylight,”  a  charming  little 
song  ;  Mr  Henry  Smart’s  “  Good  bye,”  which  is  very  effective  ; 
and  M.  Franz  Abt’s  “  I  never  speak  thy  name  aloud,”  a 
clever  and  pleasing  song.  In  both  editions  of  “  The  Musical 
Monthly,”  foreign  composers  largely  preponderate.  The  songs 
are  mostly  translations  executed  by  or  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Westbrook,  and  are  superior  in  every  way  to 
most  of  the  verse  set  to  music. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE 


“  OLD  MASTERS  ”  EXHIBITION. 

{First  Noticed) 


The  Royal  Academy’s  fourth  exhibition  of  works  by 
Old  Masters,  and  deceased  painters  and  scnlptors  of  the 
British  school,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive,  if  it  is  not  also  the  grandest  and  most 
attractive,  of  the  series.  Rumours  were  afloat  some  time 
ago  to  the  effect  that  the  Academy  had  experienced 
greater  difliculty  than  on  former  occasions  in  obtaining 
the  loan  of  masterpieces,  and  that  we  should  con¬ 
sequently  observe  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
this  year’s  collection.  That  prediction  has  been  signally 
falsified,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  in  this  exhibition  of  the 
alleged  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  possessors  of 
famous  private  collections  to  place  their  most  valuable 
art  treasures  at  the  temporary  disposal  of  the  Academy. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  responded  to  the 
appeal  addressed  to  them  quite  as  cordially  and  liberally 
as  in  the  previous  years ;  at  all  events,  the  Academy  has 
never  catered  more  successfully.  Nor  does  the  present 
exhibition  of  “  Old  Masters  ”  show  any  symptom  that 
the  sources  from  which  it  and  its  predecessors  have  been 
supplied  are  getting  exhausted.  There  is,  indeed,  every 
indication  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  long  succession 
of  equally  enjoyable  and  profitable  exhibitions.  In 
bringing  together  and  exposing  to  public  view  such  a  col¬ 
lection  as  that  which  now'  adorns  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House,  the  Royal  Academy  is  performing  one  of  the 
most  important  services  to  art  that  any  institution  of  the 
kind  could  possibly  render.  It  is,  moreover,  that  very 
service  that  our  artists,  art-students,  and  art-loving 
public  stand  most  in  need  of,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
it  is  also  a  service  that  they  thoroughly  appreciate.  The 
current  conception  of  the  functions  of  art  is  narrow,  low, 
and  mean,  and  there  is  no  better  means  of  elevating, 
widening,  and  expanding  our  ideas  of  what  ait  is  capable 


of  achieving  than  by  setting  before  ns  examples  of  what 
it  has  done  in  its  great  “  flowering  periods.^*  So  many 
contemporary  pictures  are  trifling  in  their  aim  and  spirit, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  and  to  disbelieve  that  art  ever 
had  an  earnest  and  high  purpose,  or  ever  exercised  a 
potent  and  ennobling  influence. 

But  although  this  year’s  exhibition  of  works  by  the 
Old  Masters  is  peculiarly  rich  in  pictures  illustrating  the 
development  and  progress  of  painting  at  several  im¬ 
portant  periods,  and  worthily  representing  several  great 
names  in  the  history  of  art,  we  have  again  to  complain 
that  the  Academy  has  been  guided  by  no  intelligible 
principle  either  in  their  selection,  or  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  upon  the  walls.  The  total  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  classification  according  to  the  schools  or  the 
periods  to  which  the  works  belong,  that  characterised 
the  three  former  collections,  is  as  manifest  as  ever  and 
as  seriously  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  the  very 
laudable  and  remunerative  undertaking  in  which  the 
Academy  is  engaged.  It  is  certainly  not  to  the  credit 
of  this  body  that  it  should  neglect  to  take  advantage  of 
the  excellent  opportunities  these  exhibitions  afford  of 
imparting  to  the  public  and  to  art  students  a  more  or 
less  connected  view  of  the  stages  through  which  art 
has  passed  in  various  countries  and  in  various  ages.  If 
these  exhibitions  of  **  Old  Masters  ”  had  been  conducted 
by  a  private  speculator,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to 
make  them  pay,  he  could  hardly  have  done  less  to  render 
them  instructive  than  the  Royal  Academy  has  done. 
The  catalogue  is  somewhat  freer  from  blunders  than 
usual,  but  the  pictures  seem  to  be  even  rather  more  indis¬ 
criminately  confused  together  and  worse  hung  than  in 
the  preceding  exhibitions. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  present  collection  moro 
interesting  than  that  which  illustrates,  or  rather  repre¬ 
sents,  the  Italian  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  to 
it  that  we  propose  first  to  direct  attention.  Here  we  have 
examples  of  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  art  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  In  Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo,  and  Luca  Signorelli,  we  can  distinctly 
trace  the  growing  influence  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
literature  upon  painting.  It  was  in  what  has  been 
happily  termed  the  “  classic  naturalism”  of  Masaccio 
that  the  Renaissance  first  found  decided  artistic  expres¬ 
sion.  Tommaso  Guidi,  better  known  by  bis  nickname 
Masaccio,  or  “  Slovenly  Tom,”  has  many  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  painter  of  his  age,  and 
the  small  but  powerful  and  noble  picture  of  “  The  Last 
Supper”  (164),  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  appears  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  this 
master.  It  certainly  displays  that  remarkable  know¬ 
ledge  and  command  of  perspective  and  chiaroscuro 
which  distinguished  him  above  all  the  painters  of  bis 
time,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  study.  “An  Angel  ”  (182) 
ascribed  to  Masaccio,  is  probably  a  work  belonging  to 
this  period  and  is  a  noteworthy  figure,  but  we  cannot 
accept  it  as  his.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  angel 
may  have  been  painted  by  Montagna,  and  it  has  moro 
resemblance  to  that  artist’s  style  to  anything  that 
is  known  of  Masaccio’s.  Of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
“  Lippo  Lippi  ”  with  whose  character  and  theory  of  art  Mr 
Browning  has  made  us  all  familiar,  we  have  one  charac¬ 
teristic  but  not  very  striking  example,  “  Peter  and  John 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple”  (l80).  “The 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Elizabeth  and  St  Francis 
(153),  is  a  charactistic  specimen  of  the  work  of  Domenico 
Corradi,  called  Ghirlandajo,  or  the  garland- maker,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
who  brings  us  a  step  n&trer  in  point  of  style  as  well  as 
in  point  of  time  to  the  culminating  period  of  Ibdiun  art 
— to  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  Mr  Layard  in  his 
“Domenico  Ghiilandajo,”  very  truly  remarks In  the 
works  of  the  painters  of  this  period,  and  especially  in 
those  of  Masaccio,  Ghirlandajo  and  the  two  Lippi,  wo 
have  the  source  from  which  Raphael  and  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  golden  age  of  painting  drew  somo 
of  their  noblest  inspirations,  when  they  combined  with 
the  strictest  imitation  of  nature  the  most  p<^ti- 
cal  and  elevated  treatment  of  it,  and  before  they 
felt  the  influence  of  the  new  and  evil  taste  gathenng 
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aroQud  them.**  Another  great  artist  whose  name  marks 
an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  painting  in 
Italy,  Luca  Signorelli  da  Cortona,  who,  though  born  in 
1441,  survived  Raphael,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two  centuries,  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  exhibition  by  a  large  and  fine  picture  of 
“  The  Circumcision  **  (163),  lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  No  one,  we  think,  can  examine,  or  even  look 
at  this  work  without  being  struck  with  the  “  modern  ** 
spirit,  in  Mr  Matthew  Arnold*s  sense  of  that  term,  which 
pervades  it,  and  is  seen  in  the  execution  no  less  than  in 
the  conception.  The  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  strikingly 
natural  and  effective,  the  faces  are  vigorous  and 
expressive,  and  the  colour  and  tone  of  the  whole  picture 
are  remarkably  good.  This  work  is  also  noteworthy  for  j 
the  excellence  of  its  composition,  and  above  all  for  the 
great  intellectual  force  displayed  in  it. 

Side  by  side,  and  mixed  up  with  these  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  Italian  artists  who  were  most  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  we  have  no  less  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  of  their  contemporaries  who  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  and  continued  the  traditions  of  Catholic  art. 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Frisole,  called  II  Benta  Angelico,  or 
more  commonly  Fra  Angelico,  who  was  born  in  1387, 
and  reflected  the  feeling  of  the  fourteenth  rather  than 
of  the  fifteenth  century, — altiiough  he  survived  Masaccio 
by  twelve  years,  having  lived  till  1455, — is  represented 
by  an  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  picture 
entitled  “  The  Monks  of  his  Order  examining  the  Wounds 
of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  **  (190).  Wo  see  in  this  picture 
the  work  of  the  convent  recluse,  who  was  unaffected  by 
the  new  light  of  his  time  and  prepared  himself  by  prayer 
and  fasting  for  every  fresh  effort  of  his  art.  The  figures 
are  cramped  and  ill-drawn,  but  all  the  faces  are  full 
of  character  and  feeling,  and  the  colour  is  wonder¬ 
fully  rich  and  brilliant,  though  deficient  in  tone. 
The  two  angels  kneeling  in  the  blue  sky  over  the 
centre  of  the  wall  where  the  Dominicans  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  inquest,  with  a  pillow  ready  to  bear  the 
saint  to  heaven,  is  only  one  of  the  many  quaint 
ideas  that  find  embodiment  in  this  picture.  Next  to 
this  work  of  Fra  Angelico's  is  hung  a  very  large  and 
splendid  specimen  of  Sandro  Filipepi,  called  Sandro 
Botticelli ;  or,  as  Mr  Ruskin  reminded  us  in  a  recent 
number  of  Fors  Clavigera,*  the  Sandfb  of  Botticello,  the 
goldsmith  who  was  his  first  master.  This  is  a  picture 
of  “The  Assumption  of  our  Lady*’  (191),  which  is  par¬ 
tially  described  in  the  catalogue  as  “a  representation  of 
the  Zones  of  heaven,  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles, 
Evangelists,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  Doctors,  Virgins,  and 
Hierarchies.*’  Matteo  Palmini,  who  commissioned  the 
work  for  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore,  Florence, 
and  his  wife,  are  represented  on  their  knees  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  in  the  distance  is  a  view  of  the  city  of  Florence 
and  the  V alley  of  the  Arno.  V asari  states  that  envious  de¬ 
tractors  of  the  painter  charged  him  and  his  patron  with 
heresy,  and  that  this  work  was  consequently  interdicted 
and  covered  from  view.  It  is  an  extremely  elaborate  and 
conventional  composition,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of 
wonderfully  fine  work.  The  two  groups  of  the  Apostles, 
standing  on  either  side  of  a  tomb  filled  with  golden  lilies 
in  the  foreground,  are  grandly  conceived  and  beautifully 
painted ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  details  of  this  picture  will 
reward  careful  examination  and  study.  This  mfidgnuiiiopus 
of  Botticelli,  and  a  small  picture  of  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (193),  by  the  same  master,  are  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  has  contributed  in  all 
nine  works  to  this  collection.  Franceso  Raivolini,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Francia,  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  although  belonging  by  birth  and  education  to 
the  early  school  of  Bologna,  may  not  inaptly  be  taken  as 
a  late  representative  of  the  Catholic  spirit  that  inspired 
Fra  Angelico,  and  to  a  less  and  more  uncertain  extent 
Sandro  Botticelli.  In  this  connection  the  “  Virgin  and 
Child  (167),  exhibited  with  his  name,  deserves  atten¬ 
tion,  although  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
work  of  ono  of  his  pupils,  several  of  whom  imitated  him 
with  great  success. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  events  of  last  year  present  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  year  which  preceded  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  great  abundance  of  money  which  existed  all  through 
that  year  has  continued  with  little  interruption  throughout 
the  year  1872,  and  the  course  of  trade  has  been  uniformly 
prosperous,  there  being  only  one  great  commercial 
failure,  that  of  Messrs  Gledstanes  and  Co.  The  launching 
of  foreign  loans  has  been  also  on  the  same  enormous  scale, 
and  with  similar  success,  the  French  loan  for  120,000,000Z., 
opened  for  subscription  last  July,  although  the  largest 
ever  known,  producing  applications  for  more  than  twelve 


was  7  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  was  fixed  on  a  Saturday,  (9th 
November,)  an  unusual  day,  and  moreover  a  holiday  on  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  the  suddenness  of  the  rise  caused  much 
apprehension,  but  no  panic.  The  extremely  low  rate,  3  per 
cent.,  which  ruled  for  some  months  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  combined  with  the  large  arrivals  of  gold, 
produced  much  undue  speculation,  especially  in  Home 
Railways,  as  those  securities  were  largely  purehased 
and  pawned  with  the  Banks ;  and,  although  it  was  much 
feared  that  on  the  approach  of  dearer  money  these  secu¬ 
rities  would  suddenly  be  thrown  upon  the  market  and  cause 
a  serious  reaction,  the  time  of  dearer  money  came  without 
the  much -feared  panic.  The  failures  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  have  neither  been  numerous  nor  important.  One 
rather  large  failure  was  caused  by  transactions  in  Erie 
Railway  shares,  the  fluctuations  in  which  have  been  ver} 
wide  owing  to  the  assassination  of  James  Fisk  and  the  sul- 
seqiient  break  up  of  the  Erie  ring,  and  lastly,  by  the  arrest 
of  Jay  Gould  and  the  restitution  by  him  of  two  millions 
sterling.  The  great  fire  in  1871  at  Chicago  was  followed 
by  an  enormous  fire  at  Boston  in  1872;  the  losses  by  the 
latter  amounted  to  nearly  20,000,000Z.  The  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  claims  by  the  Geneva  tribunal  passed  over 
without  affecting  our  money  market,  although  the  question 
had  so  long  been  cause  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension. 
The  price  of  Consols  has  not  varied  to  any  great  extent, 
and  the  closing  price  of  the  year  differs  but  fractionally 
from  that  at  the  opening,  although  the  Bank  rate  is  now 
two  per  cent,  higher.  Foreign  securities,  although  some¬ 
what,  are  not  much  reduced  in  value.  The  great  rise  in 
Railways,  of  25  to  30  per  cent.,  in  1871  has  nob  been 
approached  in  the  year  just  passed,  the  improvement  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  more  than  5  per  cenL 
•  The  closing  days  of  the  old  year  were  occupied  with  the 
settlement  of  the  fortnightly  account,  which  did  not  pass 
over  so  satisfactorily  as  the  last,  as  more  than  one  failure 
was  announced.  Wednesday  was  a  holiday,  and  on  Thursday 
a  disposition  to  transact  new  business  was  checked  by  the 
continued  heaviness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  expected 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount  not  taking  place,  although 
money  is  abundant,  437,000f.  having  been  sent  into  the 
Bank  of  England  on  balance  since  the  last  return.  The 
demand  for  discount  in  connection  with  bills  falling  due 
to-day  has  been  heavy,  but  the  rate  in  the  open  market 
remains  at  4J  per  cent.,  being  J  below  the  Bank  viinimum. 

Consols  have  been  affected  by  the  demand  for  money, 
but  leave  off  at  a  rise  of  J. 

Foreign  Securities  have  been  firm,  and  some  animation 
has  been  shown  consequent  on  re-investment  purchases. 

Business  in  Railway  Shares  has  been  active,  but  tow’ards 
the  close  sales  were  pressed  on  rumours  of  threatened  strikes. 

Applications  are  invited  by  the  Cadiz  Waterworks  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  for  7,955  10  per  Cent,  preferred  shares  of 
lOZ.  each,  being  the  balance  unissued  of  the  20,000  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  of  the  company.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  preferred  shares  now  for  subscription 
will  be  payable  on  each  instalment  from  the  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  thereof  until  the  works  are  completed.  The  shares 
of  similar  undertakings  stand  at  a  large  premium,  notably 
the  Berlin  Waterworks  Company,  the  lOZ.  shares  of  which 
are  now  quoted  18  to  20. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  9 If  to  91 1. 

Foreign  Securities— Egyptian,  1868,  982  to  94 ;  Khedive,  83| 
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to  84;  French  Rente?,  524  to  62J ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
;>74  to  98  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  834  to  84;  ditto  Scrip,  1872, 
to  prem.;  Itnlian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  CSfc  to  GSJ  ex. 
<liv  ;  Mexican,  I8j4  to  182  ;  Paraguay,  67  to  68;  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  76J  to  7<!^  ex.  div. ;  Portuguese,  41S  to  41 
Russian,  1870,  94}  to  94i{;  ditto,  1871,  92  to  92};  ditto,  1872, 
91  to  914;  Spanish  27|  to  27^  ex.  div.  ;  ditto,  1871,  27}  to  27J 
ex.  div.;  ditto.  Scrip,  1^  to  1|  dis. ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
18(55,  544  to  55;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  70f  to  703  ex.  div.; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  (54  5-16  to  64  7-16;  ditto  Six  per 
(  "cnts.,  1871,  74^  to  74|  ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  814  to  824  ; 
llondura.?,  1870,  29^  to  304. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  78  to  78};  Caledonian, 
108  to  108J  ;  Great  Eastern,  414  to  ^1 J  5  Great  Western,  124^ 
to  1254;  Great  Northern  “A,”  157}  to  158}  ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  151}  to  152;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to 
23};  Metropolitan,  69|  to  694;  ditto  District,  294  to  294; 
-Midland,  1434  to  143};  North  Briti'^h,  75}  to 754;  North-Eastern 
<''ons(tIs,  165}  to  165|  ;  Sheffield,  854  to  854 ;  South-Eastern, 
1054  to  105}  ;  ditto  “A,”  88  to  884;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
158  to  159. 

Tiik  Sunday  Lecture  Society.— On  Sunday,  15th  December, 
•T.  S.  Bristowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Examiner  in  Medicine  to 
the  University  of  London),  lectured  on  “The  Ear,  and  How  to 
Hear.”  The  use  of  many  technical  expressions  in  the  lecture  was 
necessarily  unavoidable;  but  as  a  syllabus  was  supplied  at  the 
doors  of  the  hall,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  technical 
terms  made  use  o^  and  two  well  executed  lithographs  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  ear,  the  audience  we're  enabled  to  understand  and 
follow  the  lecturer.  The  lecturer  divided  that  part  of  his  subject 
which  treated  of  the  ear  into  three  heads, — the  external  ear,  the 
middle  ear  or  tympanum,  and  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth.  The 
external  ear  is  divided  into  the  pinna,  the  concha,  and  the  meatus. 
The  pinna  is  the  visible  part  of  the  external  ear  ;  the  concha  is 
tlie  cavity,  the  use  of  which  is  to  collect  aerial  vibrations  ;  and  the 
meatus  is  the  passage  which  transmits  those  vibrations  to  the  tym¬ 
panum.  The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  consists  of  the  membrana 
t  vmpnni,  and  of  the  three  bones — the  malleus,  or  hammer  bone, 
the  incus,  or  anvil,  and  the  stape?,  or  stirrup  bone,  which  connect 
the  tympanum  with  the  internal  ear.  The  internal  ear,  or  laby- 
rinth,  so  called  on  account  of  the  complication  of  its  canals  and 
jKissages,  consists  of  the  bony  labyrinth,  the  three  principal  parts 
of  which  are  the  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular 
c.inul^  The  membraneous  labyrinth  is  somewhat  smaller  than, 
and  is  contained  in,  the  bony  labyrinth.  These  labyrinths  are  of 
the  same  shape,  and  a  fluid,  termed  the  perilymph,  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  vestibule  consists  of  two  sacks,  the  utricle  and 
the  saccule.  The  semicircular  canals  open  into  the  vestibule.  The 
ends  of  these  canals  which  are  most  dilated  are  called  ampullae. 
The  cochlea,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  common  snail 
shell,  is  a  canal  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  tympanum,  and  at  the 
other  the  auditory  nerve ;  it  is  divided  into  three  channels,  the 
sea  la  vestibnli,  the  scala  tyropani,  and  the  scala  intermedia :  the 
cochlea  is  thus  divided  by  the  membrane  of  Reissner  and  the 
membrana  basilaris.  On  this  latter  membrane  rest  the  rods  of 
Corti  and  the  cells  of  Corti,  and  it  is  this  part  of  the  ear  by 
means  of  which  we  appreciate  musical  sounds.  Speaking  of 
sound,  the  lecturer  said,  it  consists  of  waves,  varying  in  length, 
uinplitude,  and  form,  capable,  like  those  of  light,  of  reflection 
and  refraction,  and  passing,  like  those  of  light,  with  compara¬ 
tive  difficulty  from  one  mudium  to  another.  Sounds  are  musi- 
ical  or  unmusical ;  musical  sounds  consist  of  rhythmic  or 
periodic  waves.  By  the  pitch  of  a  note  is  meant  the  number 
of  its  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  In  a  compass  of  seven  octaves, 
if  the  lowest  note  has  forty  vibrations  in  a  second,  the  highest  will 
have  four  thousand.  The  intensity  of  sound  is  due  to  the 
amplitude  of  waves  or  the  degree  of  condensation.  Almost  every 
note  has  several  harmonies  ;  this  may  be  instanced  by  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  strings,  which  vibrations  as  a  whole  may  break  up  into 
aliquot  vibrating  parts  ;  but  the  harmonies  of  the  same  note  may 
v.iry  in  different  instruments.  In  the  flute,  where  the  ends  are 
open,  they  would  be  one,  two,  three,  four  ;  and  on  the  clarionet, 
wliere  the  end  is  closed,  they  would  be  one,  three,  five,  seven.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  good  ears  can  recognise  notes  of  1,900  vi¬ 
brations  in  a  second ;  this  implies  the  power  of  recognising  8i.\ty-four 
notes  in  each  semitone.  The  cochleae  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte,  in  which  each  string  fibre  recip¬ 
rocates  to  a  single  note.  As  each  note  consists  of  several  har¬ 
monics,  they  are  probably  analysed  by  the  ear  to  be  again 
combined  mentally.  The  lecturer  then  explained  the  action  of 
the  organs  of  Corti  in  appreciating  and  analysing  musical  sounds, 
and  gave  some  of  the  views  of  Helmholtz  on  the  subject.  Speaking 
of  unmusical  sounds,  the  lecturer  said  that  they  probably  fell  on 
some  part  of  the  labyiinth  other  than  the  Corti.  The  different 
s  junds  pronounced  when  saying  the  word  “  card  ”  (k,  ar,  d)  were 
then  traced  from  the  meatus  to  the  internal  ear,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  diagrams,  the  lecturer  explained  on  which  part  of  the  ear  each 
sound  would  fall,  and  by  which  set  of  nerves  it  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Ill  conclusion  the  lecturer  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the 
jtower  of  the  ear,  showing  the  marvellous  complexity  of  undula¬ 
tions  in  the  air,  how  they  cross  and  blend  and  interfere  with  one 
another,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  eye  to  unravel 
the  complex  waves  striking  the  car  into  their  elements,  and 
with  what  wonderful  nicety  the  ear  disentangles  them.— The 
lecture  next  Sunday  at  St  George’s  Hall  will  be  by  W.  J.  Lewis, 
K-q  ,  B.A.,  on  “The  next  Transit  of  the  planet  Venus  ;  and  the 
inccsurement  of  the  diitanccs  of  the  planets  from  the  sun.” 
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The  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony 
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ROME.  By  Francis  Wey.  With  an  Introduction 

by  W.  W.  Story,  Author  of  •  Uoba  di  Roma.*  1  vol.,  super-royal  4to, 
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PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION^  FROM  £2  2s. 

THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shakespear. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willoox  and  Gibbs. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  Ac. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  It  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  ““T 

are  enabled  to  recommena  Impartially  the  one  ^est  suited  for  the  dw^^lon 
Sf  wwk  to  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use- 
SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E-B  O  AD, 

AND 

4  CHABLE8-8TBEET,  80HO,  LONDON. 
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CADIZ  WATERWORKS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

SHARE  CAPITAL:— £200,000,  in  20,000  Ten  pef  Ce"L  Ordl^r/sb ires.^”  b..bnce°nnU3aed, 

KolVsLSe’nTnow*^^^^^^^^^^  ^abecription).  £150,000  in  15,000  0,dinary  Shares  of  £10  each,  of 

which  allocat^.  IValion  •  £1  on  Allotment:  £3  on  1st  March,  1873  ;  £3  on  Ist  May,  1873. 

PAYMENT  :-£l  per  Share  payable  on  WoAs  (under  Contract  to  be  hnished 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  will  p  tfe  sum  o?  £21,621  128.  6<1.  Consols  has  been  invested  in  the 
by  Ist  January,  1874),  and  to  ensure  the  due  payment  of  the  same  the  sum  ot  £^i,o-i 

names  of  the  undermentioned  Trustees,  HAWES,  E*q.,  E.G.S..  Chairman. 

JAMES  BEHNLEES,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E. 

HENRY  W.  CHISHOLM,  Esq. 

Such  Interest  will  be  paid  quarterly,  on  let  February,  Ist  May.  1st  August,  and  1st  December.  The  next  payment  will 

be  maile  on  1st  February  next. - - - 

The  population  to  be  supplied  being  about  133,^,  and 

DIRECTORS.  K-  ti,*  being  38.  Rd.  per  1,000  gallons  to  private  consumers,  and  is.  »d. 

William  Hawes.  Esq.,  F.G.8..  17  Montague-place,  London.  Chairman.  ^  ^  gmllona  to  the  lluniclpairty  (162  cubic  metres  of  water  per  diem 

James  Brunlees,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  6  Victoria  stree^  W^mlnater.  to  the  MunicipaUty  gratuitously),  the  Gross 

Henry  W.  Chisholm.  Esq.,  21  Harewood-sausre.  London.  tak^  at  . .  0  0 

Bamuel  Slater,  Esq.,  36a  Moorgate-street,  London.  Deduct  working  expenses,  estimated  at  3jd 

Henor  Don  J.  G.  Gutierres,  ('adix.  per  1,000  gallons  on  the  total  supply  of 

Senor  Don  A.  A.  Jimenex,  Cadiz.  583,  .540,000  gallons  . £7,880  0  0 


BANKERS. 

Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock  and  Co.,  15  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  G.  S.  and  H.  Brandon,  15  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

iiraiNESR. 

Valentine  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  C.E.,  London. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Chatteris,  Nichols,  and  Chatteris,  1  Gresham -buildings,  Baslnghall- 
Btreet,  E.C..  London. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs  George  Bumand  and  Co.,  69  Lombard  street,  E.C.,  London. 

BICRBTART. 

Mr  B.  G.  Kinnear 

Oflioes— 4  Skinner’s -place,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  T  ondon. 

The  Directors  of  The  Cadiz  Waterworks  Company,  Limited,  are  prepared 
to  rerelve  applications  for  7,955  Ten  per  Cent,  rteferwi  Shares  of  £i0  each, 
being  the  balance  unissued  of  the  20,000  Preferred  Shares  of  the  Company 
—the  remainder  (12,045  Shares)  having  been  allotted  by  the  Directors  on 
the  i’rospectus  issued  by  them  in  July  last. 

Cadiz,  the  Liverpool  of  Spain  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe, 
is  entirely  without  any  proper  Water  Supply. 

All  attempts  to  obtain  Water  in  or  near  the  Town  by  boring  or  sinking 
wells  have  entirely  failed. 

The  Cisterns  established  under  most  of  the  houses  for  collecting  and 
storing  the  rain  water,  give  only  an  uncertidn  supply  of  inferior  ouality, 
aud  are  always  dry  in  the  hot  season,  when  water  is  most  wanted.  The 
cost,  too,  of  raising  the  Water  to  the  upper  stories  jot  the  bouses  is  con- 
siderible,  a  man  being  kept  in  most  houses  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  great*T  part  of  the  Water  used  in  Cadiz  is  procured  from  the  Springs 


carriers  at  an  average  rate  of  about  15  francs  per  cubic  metre,  and  retailed 
by  these  at  an  average  rate  of  about  .30  francs  per  metre,  equal  to  1^  per 
gallon. 

So  great  at  times  is  the  distress  at  Cadiz  for  want  of  Water,  that  the 
Municipality  is  forced  to  purchase  Water  and  to  make  gratuitous  distribu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  to  the  poor  of  the  town. 

The  vessels  which  start  flrom  Cadiz  for  the  various  ports  of  Europe  and 
America  (to  the  number  of  about  5,000  annually,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly 
1,000,000  ions)  are  unable  to  get  the<r  water  supplies  at  this  port,  and  are 
forced  to  put  into  other  ports  for  this  purpose. 

Two  considerable  towns,  Puerto  Real  and  San  Fernando,  besides  the 
Arsenal  of  La  Carraca  and  a  large  auburban  population  at  Cadiz,  are  in  as 
grent  need  of  water  as  Cadiz  itself,  and  lie  on  the  direct  route  of  the  main 
fccrvice  pipe  intended  for  that  ('Ity. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  a  Concession  was  obtained  from  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Cadiz  for  bringing  the  water  from  the  Springs  of  l.a  Piedad  to 
Cadiz  in  pipes,  with  a  sutUcient  pressure  to  supply  the  top  stories  of  the 
highest  buildings  in  the  town,  and  granting  a  monopoly  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  for  a  period  of  90  years.  A  (Caution  money  of  1,000.(X)0  Reals 
Spanish  3  per  cents,  has  been  duly  lodged  for  the  performance  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  eng^ements. 

The  Tariflr  allowed  by  the  Concession  is  a  very  advantageous  one,  the  rates 
being  nearly  three  timea  as  high  as  In  Paris,  London,  and  most  large 
towns.  The  Municipality  of  Puerto  Santa  Marla  have  ceded  all  their 
W  ater  Rights  and  the  Lands  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Works. 

Since  the  Company  commence  its  opi‘ration8  Messrs  Barnett  and  Gale, 
the  Contractors,  have  progrt'ssed  witli  the  works  in  the  roost  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  entire  worka  will  be 
eomplettd  and  handed  over  to  the  Company  before  the  end  of  the  current 
year. 

The  Chairman  personally  visited  tlie  Works  in  the  month  of  September 
Iwt,  and  his  report,  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  fully  bears  out  the 
ex IH'ctatlons  entertained  of  the  favourable  prospects  of  the  Company. 

lo  illustrate  the  moderate  expenditure  propoeed  by  this  Companv  in  the 
®®ilu^™i*^**‘***  entire  Works,  a  comparison  of  population  to  Be  supplied 
with  that  of  other  important  cities  shows  that  for  Cadiz,  with  a  population 
to  be  supplied  of  about  133,000,  as  given  in  Mr  Bell’s  Report,  the  expendl- 
^  about  £3  lOs  Mr  bead,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  that 
of  the  undermentioned  cities. 

_  ,  Population.  £ 

London  . 3,.3oo,uoo,  has  expended  about  4  per  head. 

Liverpool .  500,000.  „  4 

.  500,000,  .  „  3.10  „ 

Bradford .  150,000,  „  7 

U^Hfax  .  100,000,  „  5  „ 

Dundee  .  120,000,  „  6 

K  *  following  calculation  of  the  Income  to  be  derived  from  tills  outlay 
IS  based  on  a  consumption  of  only  12  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  or  less 
Hian  one-half  the  dally  consumption  per  head  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  and  other  large  cities. 


ner  1  000  gallons  to  the  MunicipaUty  (162  cubic  metres  of  water  per  aiem 
King  aUowed  to  the  MunicipaUty  gratuitously),  the  Groes  Revenuemay  be 

taken  at  ...  ••  ••  •••  ,  *”  *”  ’ 

Deduct  working  expenses,  estimated  at  .3Jd 

per  1,000  gallons  on  the  total  supply  of  _  ^ 

582,  .540,000  gallons  . £7,889  0  0 

And  setting  aside  10  per  cent,  for  a  Reserve 

Fund  and  Renewal  of  Works .  5,401  0  0  jj  jg^)  q  q 

Leaving  an  estimated  Net  Annual  Revenue  of  ...  f  49.420  0  0 

This  calculation  being  based  on  less  than  one-half  of  the  ordinary  average 
consumption  of  water.  .  . 

The  annual  revenue  will  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  10 
Interest  on  the  20,000  Preferred  Shares  (after  paying  the  interest  on  1100,^ 
Debentures  estimated  at  £7,000  per  annum),  then  to  the  formation  of  a 
Sinking  Fond  of  1 4  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Preference  Shares  and 
Debentures  for  their  redemption  at  par  «  j.  ok _ \ 

All  larpius  revenue  (after  paying  10  pec  cent.  Interest  on  the  Ordinary  Shares) 

will  be  divided  pr*  ratk  beiwecn  the  Preferred  and  Ordinary  Shares  ;  and  if  the 
estimate  of  income  be  miiie  upon  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  averse  c  'nsumption 
of  London,  Paris  or  Madrid,  and  other  large  towns,  the  estimated  aurplns  revenue 
will  be  increaaed  more  thHB  threefoM.  .  »  #  j  ou  • 

Intereat  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Preferred  Snares  now  for 
Subacriptinn  will  be  payable  on  each  instalment  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof 
until  the  Work!*  are  compicred 

Tiie  whole  or  any  of  the  insia’mcnts  may  be  paid  in  advance,  in  which  case 
interest  on  the  full  amount  paid  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Failure  t .  pay  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  prevlour.  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture.  .  .  ^  .j  -n 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  m*de  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit  paid  will 

be  returned  forthwith  without  rednetion:  and  should  a  smaller  number  than  that 
applied  for  be  allotted,  the  balaiice  of  the  sum  deposited  on  application  will  be 
applied  towards  payment  ot  the  amount  due  on  allotment.  -  .  « 

The  Articles  of  Association  and  Contract,  and  Nota>ial  tranalations  of  the  Con- 
cesaions,  and  also  the  Keporta  of  the  Chairman  nod  Engineer,  can  be  seen  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company,  15  Esaex-sireet,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

Appliratii  ns,  which  mn-t  be  accompanied  by  the  remittance  of  £l  for  each 
Shaie  applied  for,  mnat  be  made  on  the  annexed  Form,  and  forwarded  to  the 
bankeri  of  the  Company,  Mesart.  Kobarta,  Lubbock  and  Co.,  16  Lombard-streets 
E.C.,  London,  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company’s  Otticee. 

Prusp*  ctuae.<*  and  Forma  of  Applicat  on  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  aud  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
4  Skinnet’s-place,  (^ueen  Victoiis-btrert,  E.C.  London. 

Tlie  Directors  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  Shareholders  npon  the 
excellence  of  their  investment,  for  after  minute  inquiry,  and  from  the  r^nlar 
repurta  of  the  Engineers,  coupled  with  those  received  from  the  representative  of 
the  Company  in  ('adiz,  they  cannot  doubt  that  the  estimated  large  r.  venue  will 
be  more  than  reaiiaed. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

Wm.  Hawu,  Chairman. 

B.  0.  KiNMBAm,  Secretary. 

London,  3ril  January,  1873. 

The  following  are  the  Contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Ckimpany 

1st.  An  Indenture  made  between  Don  Mati.'S  del  Cacho  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  Company  of  the  other  part,  dated  October  SOth,  1871. 

2nd.  A  like  Indenture  dated  the  26th  day  of  March,  1872. 

3rd.  A  (^ntract  between  the  Company  of  the  one  pert,  and  Measre  Barnett 
and  Qale  of  the  other  part,  dated  the  15th  day  of  June,  1872. 

Issue  of  7,955  Ten  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  £10  each  (being 
the  Balance  unissued  of  the  20,000  Preferred  Shares) 

OF  THE 

CADIZ  WATERWORKS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  THE  DiEECTOas  or  TUB  Cadiz  Watzewoeks  CourAifT  (LiifiTBO), 

Gentlemen, — Bavinv  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  Deposit  of £1  per  share.  1  hereby 
r>  qu‘  St  that  you  will  allot  to  me  Ten  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares 

of  £10  each  in  The  Cadiz  vt  aterworks  Company  (Limited),  a  d  I  bere)>y  arree  to 
accept  such  Shares,  or  any  leas  number  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  pay  the  fa  ther 
Inataloients  in  accordance  with  the  Pi oapectus  dated  Sid  Janmiry  1873,  and  I 
autboriae  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Begiater  ot  Shareholders  for  Shares 
allotted  to  me. 

Date! . day  of . 1873. 

Name  (in  full)  . . . 

Residence . . . 

Occupation  . 

signature . 

(ADDITION  TO  BE  FILLED  UP  IF  THE  APPLICANT 
WISHES  TO  PAY  IN  FULL.) 

I  detire  to  pay  np  the  balance  pay ab  e  in  reKpe.t  of  my  Subacrip’ion,  in  one 
payment,  receiving  Intoreat  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  full 
amount,  as  mentioned  in  the  Prospeema. 

Signature  . 
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GUAEDIAN  fire  and  LIFE 

OFFICE. 

Efltabliihed  1821.  Sabtcribed  Coital  Two 
Milliont.  ' 

Head  Offloe— 11  Lombard  street,  London  E  C 
West- End  Office— 4  Whitehall,  8.W. 

Dihectors. 

Chairman— JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman  - A  KC  H 1 B  A  LD  H  A  MI  l.TON, 
Ksq. 

Henry  Hulse  Berens,  John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Esq.  I  Frederiok  H.  Janson, 

By.  Bonham  •  Carter,  '  Esq. 

Kso.  j  G.  J.  Shaw  Leferre, 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  '  Esq.,  M.P. 

Esq.  I  John  Martin,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq.  Augustus  Prerost,  >:sq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke, F^sq.  Abraham  J.  Robarts, 
Sir  W  alter  B.  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Bart.  I  William  Steren,  Esq. 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  John  Q.  Talbot,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hanker,  Esq.  M.P. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 

Esq. 

Secretary— Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B.— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Christmas 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  0th  January. 


A  LADY  (Theist),  desires  a  re¬ 
engagement  as  Governess  (Daily  or  Resi¬ 
dent).  High-class  English ;  Parisian  French  (  supe- 

•  ^  . “sated  medallist); 

;  Music.  Highest 

_ _ _ „  Liberal  salary. 

A.,  30  York-strect,  Buckingham-gate,  8.W. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

The  Society's  Lectures  at  ST  GEORGE’S 
HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Twenty-four 
I^rctnres  (in  three  series),  ending  4th  May,  197.3, 
will  be  given.  The  First  Series  of  Eight  Lectures 
ends  with : 

187.1.— Jan.  5— W.  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.,  B.A. 
(()xford),  on  “The  next  Transit  of  the  Planet 
Venus ;  and  the  measurement  of  the  distances  of 
the  Planets  from  the  Sun.’* 

I  he  Second  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  as 
follows : 

Jan.  12.— F.  J.  MOUAT,  Esq ,  M.D.  (late  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Council  of  Education,  and  Inspector- 
General  of  State  Prisons,  Bengal),  on  “The 
Musalmans  of  India  and  Central  Asia  ’’ 

Jan.  19.— Miss  MARY  R.  BEKDY,  M.A., 
Graduate  of  Antioch  College,  U.S.,  on  “The 
Joint  Education  of  Young  Men  and  Women  in 
the  American  Schools  and  Colleges.’’ 

Jan.  26.-A.  H.  GREEN,  Ksq..  M.A.  (Cam 
bridge),  F.G.S.  (of  Her  Midesty’s  Geological 
Survey),  on  “The  Glacinl  Period;  a  chapter  in 
English  Geoloey.  An  account  of  the  physical 
changes  which  (^reat  Britain  has  undergone  since 
Tertiary  times.’’ 

Feb.  2.— LOUIS  C.  MIALL,  Esq.,  Curator  of 
I.eeds  Museum,  on  “  The  early  history  of  Domestic 
Animals.’’ 

Feb.  9. — Dr  ZERFFI  (Lecturer  on  Historic 
Ornament,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington)  on  “Natural  Phenomena,  and  their 
influence  on  different  Religious  Systems.’’ 

Feb.  1«. -LAWSON  TAIT,  Esq.,  on  “Pre- 
llistoric  Fortiflcations ;  and  the  Military  En¬ 
gineering  of  our  Ancestors  during  the  Stone  Age.’’ 

Feb.  -.3. -A.  BALM  ANNO  SQUIRE,  I^., 
M.  B.,  F.  L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Britifdi  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  on  “  The  Skin ;  its  structure 
and  its  uses.  ’’ 

March  2  — A.  ELLEY  FINCH.  Esq.,  on  “The 
Pursuit  of  Truth ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Evidence — Theological,  Scientific,  and 
Judicial.” 

Members’  annual  subscription,  £1.  Tickets  for 
this  series  (in  a  sheet  one  for  each  lecture)  as 
below:  To  the  Shilling  Reserved  Seats,  Ss.  fid. 
To  the  Sixpenny  Seats,  28.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
Threepence  each  Lecture.  For  tickets  apply  (by 
letter)  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  WM.  HENRY 
DOMVILLE,  Esq.,  15 Gloucester-crescent,  Hyde- 
park,  W.  Payment  at  the  door.  One  Penny,  Six¬ 
pence,  and  treserved  seats)  One  Shilling.  The 
entrance  in  Mortiiner-street  is  exclusively  to  the 
reserved  seats. 


lior  drawing  and  painting (oertii 
Grammatical  German  and  Italia 
references.  English  and  foreign. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

JL  street  and  Charing-oross.  London.  Esta 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  elTected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY.  EstabUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  Ifi  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £l,fi00,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

The  Directors  of  the  above  Company  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  applications  for  the  appointment 
of  “  General  Mana^r  and  •'ccretary.’’  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  candidates  should  possess  a  thorough 
acquaintance  -srith  Fire  Insurance  business,  and 
be  skilful  in  correspondence,  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  German  languages  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  The  age  of  Candidates  not  to  exceed  forty- 
five.  Salary  to  commence  at  £  1,200  per  annum. 

All  applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Office,  sealed,  and  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  27th  January  next. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent, 


Share  Capital  at  present  pald-np  and 

invested  . 

Total  Funds  upwards  of. . . . 

Total  Annual  Income . 


£1,000,000 

£2,780,000 

A3(>0.000 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY:  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  Insured  amountiog  to  £437,002. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and 
promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  £2,700,799 
having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  In  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  condnet  ot  this  establishment.  It  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100.000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 

Offices — 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  street, 
Norwich. 

December  24, 1872. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Jl  company.  Established  1903. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall.  S.W. 

Capital,  £  1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be 
enewed  before  the  9th  January,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


N  orth  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  company. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  2.Mh  instant.  Receipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  01  Threadncedle-strect,  E.C. 
West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo  place,  8.W. 

December,  1872. 


SUNDAY  EV'ENINGS  for  the 

PEOPLE. —  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL. 
LAN(i HAM-PLACE.  Sunday,  January  5th, 
ALSA6ER  HAY  HILL,  LLB.  ( Barrister- at- 
I.aw),  on  “The  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of 
Labour,’’  followed  by  selections  from  Judas 
Maccabeus,  Ac.  Soloists — Miss  Alice  Barth,  Mr 
J.  H.  Pearson,  and  Mr  G.  Marler.  Trumpet 
Obbll-jato,  Mr  T.  Harper.  Full  Band  and  Chorus. 
Conductor— Mr  F.  Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the 
doors,  .3d.,  fid..  Is.,  and  28.  fid.  Doors  open  at 
fi.;i0,  commence  at  7.— January  12,  H  8AND- 
WITH,  Esq.,  C.B..  DC.L..  on  “Eastern  Expe¬ 
riences.’’  Followed  by  Rossini's  “Stabat  Mater.’’ 
— K.  M.  MORRKLIi,  Hon.  Sec., National  Sunday 
League  Office,  256  High  Holbom,  W.C. 


nRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

LF  SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry,  London. 
FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vie., 
cap  93,  are  now  Issued  by  the  Gresham  Society. 
They  are  a  perfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  toe  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  her  own  separate  use.  A 
married  man  mi^  insure  his  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wile  or  children. 

Propoeal  forms.  4o.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society’s  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Aotnary  and  Secretary. 


TPHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


I30YAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 

Xi  BURLINGTON-HOUSE. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters, 
togeihcr  with  works  of  deceased  Masters  of  the 
British  School,  in  tUl,  Water  t'olour,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  is  now  open.  Admission,  from  nine  (ill  dusk. 
t>ne  Shilling:  Catalogue,  fid.  Season  Tickets, 
Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R. A.,  Secretary. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
Office  —No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
Wxst-Exo  Aoents. 

Messrs  Grlndlay  and  Co^  55  Parliament-street, 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  t  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  L  E  X  A  N- 1  V 

DKIA  (Every  Thurs- 1  Every  Monday 

*ADKN  1  day,  at  2  p.m.  r  at  6  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  '  ‘ 

tOALLE 
tMADRAS 
tCALCUTTA 
tPENANG 
tSINGAPORE 
tCHINA 
tJAPAN 

tAUSTRALlA 
|NKW  ZEA-  Thursday,  Jan.)  Monday,  Jan. 
LAND  16,  at  2  p.m.  f  27,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.) 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning. 

t  From  Venice  (ealling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Jan.  10  and  24. 

I  From  Venice  (calling  at  Anrona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Jan.  24. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  foil  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Sues  re-embarklng  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarfclng 
within  twelve  months. 

Tbrongh  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BlUlter-etreet,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  Infonuatlon,  apply  at  the  Company  s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall-fctreet,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for  Insur. 
ances  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  fifteen  days  ftom  the  said 
Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 


T  EGAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 

J-l  TION.— The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 
AP8<x5iation,  at  which  Mr  JUSTICE  QUAIN  will 

I 'reside,  will  (by  the  permission  of  the  Benchersof 
..incoln's  iiin>,  be  held  in  Lincoln's-inn  Hall,  at 
four  o'clock,  on  FRIDAY,  the  imh  JAN.  1873. 
>11  persons  interested  in  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  Associution  are  invited  to  attend  tiie  meeting. 


Monday,  Jan. 
13  and  27,  at 
9  a.m. 


Thursday,  Jan. 
2  and  16,  at 
2  p.m. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . 

(exclusive  of  Boniu  Additions.) 

Income— Premiums . £162,478 

Interest .  63,747 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOQIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

/^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

V  J  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Aiisted,  Buckland,Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
ou  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays...  .  .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Minerulogy  or  Geologv,  at  50  to  .VX)  Guineas  each, 
•with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
tlie  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowl^ge  of  which  alTords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select. 


Accumulated  Premiums .  1,410,813 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


T'HE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

X  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCECOMPANY, 
Comhill,  London  ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,949.  Reserve  Fund, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums.  1871,  £1,131.594. 
Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


T  ON  DON  and  WESTMINSTER 

J  -J  U  VN  K.— Notice  if  Htrcby  Given,  that  the 
ANNUAL  GKNKKAL  MKKTIXG  of  thia  Com- 
|nnv  win  be  held  at  the  HANK,  in  I^thbury,  on 
\V  Li»N  KSI>A  Y,  the  l/ith  .January  next,  at  one 
o’cl'KJk  predaely,  to  declare  a  dividend ;  to  elect 
two  Directors,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Wllll:im  Tite, 
<Mt,  M.l’.,  F.K.S.,  and  Aupeustua  WiUlam 
tf  .idcMlen,  Ksq.,  who  retire  by  rotation,  but  being 
eigiblu  for  re-election,  offer  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  to  submit  for  confirmation  theelec- 
tioni*  William  Hamilton  Crake,  Esq.,  who  has 
Im'cii  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the 
place  of  Charles  jTceinan,  Esq.,  resigned,  and  of 
For  linand  Marshall  II nth.  Etui ,  in  the  place  of 
MMliara  W'allace,  Esq.,  resigned. 

W.  S.  IIIGLEY,  General  Manager. 

December  II,  1872. 

'I’he  transfer  books  of  the  Company  will  be 
e’osed  to  prepare  for  the  dividend  on  the  Ist  of 
.taiiuary  next,  and  will  reopen  on  the  0th  of 
.Jiinuary. 

I’roprictors  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  3l8t  of  December  will  be  entitled  to 
the  dividend  for  the  current  half-year  on  the 
number  of  shares  then  standing  in  their  respective 
names. 


rOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatlysupe- 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  Od.  per  pot. 

XJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
.lOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Clieraists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

fl  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

'fhe  above,  with  a  general  assortnient  of  .JOHN 
G  O  S  N  E  li  L  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtuineil  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per- 
iuniers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  fo  Her  Majesty,  the 
Prmcess  of  Wales,  &c., 

AxOBL-PAfSAOB,  93  UfPBR  ThAMBS-StREET, 
London. 

Nose  machine. —  This  is  a 

simple  successful  contrivance  which,  appli(‘d 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  i>erfectioii. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  paiu.  Price 
Ids.  rtd.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  Loudon.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 

Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holbom, 

Loudon.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
uiutely  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
nutiiriil  ill  effect.  Price  .'ts.  fid.,  .'is.  fid.,  and 
lOs.  fid  ;  sent  by  post  for  4S,  84,  and  144  stamps.. 
Alc.x  Ross's  Caiithurides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
.‘is.  fid. 

O  PANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
k  T  dieiit  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  aud 
thickens  Hair.  :is.  fid.*  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  upi>osite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  Dye, 
38.  fd. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  lialr  or  wliiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  witli  it  by  the 
i:iil  of  Hie  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  liours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Notliing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  ins.td.,  sent  for  stumps.— 248  High  ilolborn, 
Loudon. 

rUOTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

|>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

JLE  patent  SAFETY  ilATCHE.S 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

I>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
I*  or  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


G  R  A  rEFUL-COMFORTlNG. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
whicli  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  wbieii  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Eacli  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Caoaolne,  a  thin, 
refresliiiig  evening  beverage. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milfiners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
pureiiasers,  wlien  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
tlieir.  dnsses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  ns  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reas<»n- 
uble  estimates  also  given  for  houseliold  iiiouruiug 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3ICURNING 

WAREHOUSE, 

^4.5,  247,  241),  and  251  Regent-street. 

CAUTION. 


ELKINGTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 

so  extensively  used  by  S4)inc  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  pnrcliasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  iirticU  s  of  very  inferior  quality 
otfered  for  sale  as  “  F.I.K IN(*TON’S  BEST 
E  L  E  C  T  R  O  - 1’  L  A  T  K,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purcliasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  seut  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 

'  22  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON. 

40  MOOKGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 
Ou  TUB  MAsuKAtTonv,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 

RUPTURES— BY  HER  JIAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTTHITE’S  MOO- main  LEVER 

VV  TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  ^len  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  llPHtNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  kiirtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-3IAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEV’ER,  ilttiug  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
tliut  It  cannot  be  detected,  aud  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(wliicli  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
tlic  circumference  of  tlie  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY*. 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs.,  21s.,  26s.  fid.,  and 
318.  fid.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  Gd.,  42s.,  uud  528.  Od. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  aud  52s.  fid. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

IT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

1  y  CAP8.  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  aud  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stockiug.  Price,  from  4s.  fid., 
78.  6<1.,  IDs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER.  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Braudy.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahan’s  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK  J 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  ^ 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HO  VSK^ 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over"* 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
CiiKMicAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basia 
for  Electro  Silvering,  tlie  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 
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12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tablespoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 

I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 

1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles' 
1  Sugar  Sifter; 
1  Sugar  Tongs, 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  TOs.  to  2008. ;  Corner  Dishes,  £6  los.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2.58.  to  SOs. ;  aud  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE  SILVERED,  equal 
to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  met  hud  of 
ELECTRO-SII.VERING,  by  wliich  prucesa 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  lor  re-platiug. 

SLACK’S  TATTLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  1«  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  tlie  lowest 

firices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  fid. ; 
dp  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  ISs.  Cd. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  18s. 

a  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-COVERS  in 

O  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  coiuiiiciiciiig 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  I’atteru, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro -plated  handles , 
498. 

O  LACK’S  “  STR  AND  ”  RAZO  R 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  SlilUing.  Seut 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  fid.  tofiOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  IBs.  6d.  to  858. 
'Tea  Urns,  best  Ixindon  Make,  4.58.  to  958. 

Iron  Tr^s,  set  of  Three,  98.  Od.  to  30e. 

Papier  MachO  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis.  fid.  to  148.  fid. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set 
Bledium  Set  . 
Large  Set 


OLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  seut  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Pi  ices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- platen  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

BICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 
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JOHN  BENNETT’S  Watches— 

65  and  64  Cheap^ide. 

John  Bbnnktt’s  Gold  Presentation  Watches, 
20  »  30  gff-t  ^0  gB. 

John  Bennett’s  Ladies'  Gold  Keyless  Watches, 
from  10  gs. 

John  Bennett’s  Silver  Watches,  With  Keyless 
action,  from  G  gs. 

John  Bennett’s  Gold  Keyless  Half-Chrono* 
meters,  from  30  to  40  gs. 

John  Bennett’s  Silver  Half-Chronometers, 
fh)m  1C  to  2-5  gs. 

John  Bennett's  Half-Chronometers  are  com* 
pcnsatod  for  variations  of  t«'mpemtarc,  ad¬ 
justed  in  positions,  and  need  no  key. 

John  Bennett’s  Englisli  Hall  Clock.s,  chiming 
the  quarters,  fVoin  30  gs. 

John  Bennett’s  richly-gilt  Drawing-room 
Clocks,. classic  designs. 

John  Bennett’s  Marble  Dining-room  Clocks, 
with  antique  bronzes. 

John  Bennett’s  l8-carat  Hall-marked  Chains 
and  choice  Jewellery. 

John  Bennett’s  Clock  and  Watch  Manufactory, 
65  and  64  Chcapside. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

IT 2>r TT 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  ito.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  l>ebentures.  Hanks' 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &o. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

KstABLISBRO  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbukt,  London,  E.C. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s  pemine  powder, 


^  I.  E  S. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “VVM. 
YOUNGER  and  CO.,*’ which  con  be  had  of  the 
leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh, 
174'J.  London  Stores,  Belvedere  road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John  street. 

DIGESTION  PaOMOTEO  BY  PEPSINE- 

Prepared  by  T.  M0R80N  and  SON.  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  from  38.,  and  Boxes  from  2s.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  M  O  R  S  O  N  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


A  Delicate  and  Olear  Oomplezion, 

>Yith  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
THE  CELEBRA’l  ED 

UNITED  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  3IARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  tills  pure  solution  of  Maguesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  tliroughout  the  world. 


OS  L  E  R  *  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
I.ON DON— Show  Rooms,  4.5  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


El  AZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES, SAUCES, &  CONDI  VIENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  tlie 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  tlieir  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore-street,  Cavcndlsli- 
•quare(late  6  Edwards-street,  Portraan-square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  request!  d  to  observe  thateacli  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

-L  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
C03IPANY’8  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.-  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Leibig’s,  the  inventor's,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


'  taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
oi  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

eOLK  MEDAL,  PARIS  BXHIBITTOlt,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  "*• 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

IIOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZI3IMERMANN,  7  Fcnn  court, 
Loudon.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  i 
-I  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion,  j 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite,  I 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorUers 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FE3IALES,  these  lills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  So  very  prevalent  witli  the  sex,  d^resslon 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

''[''HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 

-1  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  ufton  mankind;  for.  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  w<>s  oonsiderra  a  romance ; 
but  now  tbe  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitatcd  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  > 
public  opiniou  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  j 
important  discoveries  of  tbe  present  age.  j 

'J'hese  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Bledicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box 

As  a  tonic  and  for  parity  and  quality  nothing 
can  exceed  these  Ales  in  value.  m>ld  by  leading 
retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweri<s,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  (Estab.  1749.)  Loudon  Stores,  Belvedere- 
road,  S.E. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy  t  or  6s.  annuaUy, 

r  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

Lj  MONTHLY  RECORD  ot  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  ot 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,witb  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  lOto  2U  percent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadiieedle-street,  London,  E.C. 


Gn.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
•  l^ntist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgerj, operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  snd 
empliaticalTy  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  tlie  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps  ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  tlie  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  must  Inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-strect,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  press,  'Dentistry;  Its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  G.  H.  JONES. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Small  Pox,  Vaccination,  Teeth- 
ing. — Immediately  before  and  during  the  period 
of  teething  a  oliiid's  nervous  system  is  rendered 
irritable,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  feverish,  and 
rash  freouciitly  succeeds,  which  is  often  followed 
by  unsightly  scabs.  For  the  prevention  rely  upon 
this  cooling  and  liealing  unguent,  wliich  will  be 
found  equally  beneficialin  the  cutaneous  Inflamma¬ 
tion  sometimes  resulting  from  vacciu.-ition ;  and 
in  small-pox  ititclf  tlie  ointment  will  nfibrd  ease, 
prevent  soars,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
present  comfort  of  the  sufferer,  by  siHithing  tlie 
inflamed  and  suppurating  spots.  No  nursery 
should  be  without  Holloway's  Ointmeut,  which 
will  prove  itself  an  antidote  to  almost  all  skin 
and  superficial  diseases. 

Will  appear  on  the  1st  of  December,  price  2s.  6d., 

Deafness  ;  its  Various  Causes,  .nnd 
their  successful  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Kitr.  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pliysicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO..  Paternoster- 
row  ;  and  ail  Booksellers. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

IJiLECTRO  -  SURGERY,  .  and  its 

Ali  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera- 
tious  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro¬ 
celes,  and  abnormal  growths  geueralijr.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL.  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish-street,  W. 

rpHE  LADIES’  LIST  of  POPULAR 

JL  SONGS  ONLY.  Every  lady  who  sings 
should  write  for  this  list,  as  it  is  a  uaeful  and 
trustworthy  guide.  Gratis  and  post  free. 

Arose  in  heaven.  New  Song. 

By  FRANZ  ABT.  No.  1  in  F.  No  2  in  G. 
4s.;  tree  by  post  24  stamps  each.  ’’This  little 

{lem  will  haunt  the  memory  of  tboee  who  hear  it 
ong  after  the  song  has  ceased."— Vide  Graphic. 
Also  as  a  Duet,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto,  4s. 

New  songs  nnd  BALLADS. 

All  Post  Free  at  Half-price  in  Stamps. 

1  he  Old  Sweet  Story— Miss  M.  Lindsay  (Mrs  J.  W.- 
Bliss)— 4s. 

A  Bose  In  Heaven— F.  Abt,  No.  I  in  F,  No.  2  in 
G — 4s.  each. 

A  Rose  in  Heaven— Duet,  Soprano  and  Contralto 
—4s. 

You  Ask  Me  for  a  Song— Anne  Frickcr— 2i. 

Only  One  to  Bless  and  Cheer  Me— W.  T.  Wrlghton 
—4s. 

Not  a  Sparrow  Falleth— F.  Abt  (Sacred) — 3s. 

He  Glveth  Ills  Beloved  bleep— F.  Abt  (bacred) 
—3b, 

God  Bless  tbe  Prince  of  Wales— B,  Rlchards-48. 
Ditto,  as  a  Fonr-pari  Song,  New  >.diilun.  post 
free  for  four  stomps. 

I.ondon :  Sole  rublisbers,  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO..  New  Burllngion-street.  Order  of  all 
M  usicsellers. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  4,  1873. 


POCKET  EDITION 


OF  THE 


WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

The  publication  of  the  WaTerley  Norels  in  a  handy  form  having  long  ^en  a 
desideratum  with  the  public,  it  is  now  intended  to  supply  this  want  by  issuing  a  rocket 
Edition,  to  be  printed  in  a  readable  type,  and  in  such  a  compass  as  will 
reading  by  the  fireside  or  in  the  railway  carriage,  as  well  as  suitable  for  the  shelves  of  a 

library.  .  . 

Each  Volume  will  be  illustrated  with  a  Woodcut  Vignette  ;  and  a  Steel  Portrait  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Raeburn,  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  series. 

The  issue  will  be  made  monthly,  commencing  on  1st  January. 

Vol.  I.,  *  Waverley ;  or,  Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,’  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d. 
Edinburgh :  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Mr  GREG'S  New  fVork^  ‘  ENIGMAS  of 
LlFEy  crown  Svo,  cloth^  price  los,  6d,^  will  he  ready  on  the 
iith  instant. 


London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Paternoster-row. 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  (42ND  YEAR), 

ON  JANUARY  4,  1873,  will  be  commenced,  in  No.  1  of  the  New 
Volume,  an  Original  and  Striking  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  *  A  WOMAN’S 
VENGEANCE,’  entitled 

MURPHY’S  MASTER. 

Also  the  first  part  of  an  Interesting  Story,  entitled 

SAVED  BY  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

DB  J.  COLLIS  BBOWNE’S  CHLOBODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Adtiob  to  Ihtalids.— If  yoa  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  asauaf^e  the  weary  achinga  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  j.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
CoMege  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYIME, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  beat  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrbcea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effwtually  cuU  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  me  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

Ac. 

From  Lord  Fbabcis  Coktxohim,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  18S8. 

,  Frmcls  Con^gbam,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
pior^vne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  baa  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  balf-a-dosen  buttles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address.  ® 


MR  EDWARDS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC 
USE  OF  FUEL. 


In  royal  8vo,  with  149  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait 
price  128., 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Jun  New 
Edition,  re-writlen  and  enlarged. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure 

and  Prevention.  Sixth  edition,  revised 
with  40  Illustrations.  Price  38.  6d. 

^I^HE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of 
JL  FUEL  in  COOKING  OPERATIONS 
with  an  account  of  Count  Ruraford’s  Economical 
Systems  and  numerous  Practical  Suggestions  lor 
domestic  use.  With  47  Illustrations,  price  Ss. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Patemoster-ro  w . 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE. 


anticipation  of  the  coming  great  extension  of 
the  operations  of  the  Education  Act,  THE 
SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE,  on  and  after 
January  4,  will  be  REDUCED  in  I’RICE  to 
THREEPENCE.  The  Paper  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office,  free  by  post,  on  prepayment  at 
the  following  rates :~l'er  Annum,  15.s.  2d.;  per 
Half-year,  78.  7d. ;  per  Quarter,  38.  lOd. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  CHRONICLE  has  a  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  The  recognised  organ  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  also  the  official 
medium  for  the  Government  and  School  Hoard 
Advertisements.  The  reduction  in  price  will 
largely  extend  its  sale,  and  thus  make  it  of  in¬ 
creased  value  for  all  classes  of  I'ublic  and 
Educational  Advertisements. 

The  Paper  can  be  ordered  through  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 

Advertisements  and  Business  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisiiers;  othtr 
letters  to  the  Editor,  72  to  78  Tummill-street,  E.C. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo,  Part  I.,  price  68., 

i^PIDEMIOLOGY:  or,  the  Remote 
li  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  in  the  AniniHl 
and  in  the  Vegetable  Creation.  By  JOHN 
PARKIN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

London  :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Bur- 
lington-street. 

In  Two  Vols.,  with  60  Illustrations,  lOs.. 

rilHE  BOOK  of  ENOCH. 


CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTIO.Y.— Vice-Chancellor  Si>  W.  Paoi  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 
CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  bad  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

COLLIS  '*  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 

COLLIS  BROWNES  CHLORODYNE  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
je*  tlmony  accompanies  each  Bottle.  ® 

Soli  Manufacturib, 

DAVKKPOBTi  83  Groat  Bnasoll'Strost)  Bloomsbury,  London. 


TRUBNER  and  CO.,  60  Patemoster-row. 

Now  ready,  price  6s., 

HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

JL  NEW  SERIES. 

No.  LXXXV.  JANUARY,  1873. 

I  iL 

CONTENTS ;  \ 

I.  Sophokles.  i 

II.  Farliamentary  Eloquence.  I 

III.  The  Decline  of  the  old  French  Monsruliy.  a 

IV.  Religion  as  a  Subject  of  National  Education. 

V.  The  Republicans  of  the  Commonwealth. 

YI.  The  Christian  Evidence  Society. 

YIl.  The  Gladstone  Administration.  I 

Contemporary  Literature :  —  1.  Theology  and  | 
Philosophy. — 2.  Politics,  Sociology.  Voyages  f. 
and  Travels. —  3,  Science. —  4.  History  and  ^ 
Biography.— 6.  Belles  Lettrea.— 6.  Art. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO..  60  Paternoster-  ' 
row. 

- - - - 

rPHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW: 

J-  A  Journal  of  Religious  Thought  and  Life. 
Edited  by  CHARLES  BEARD,  B.A.  Published  3 
Quarterly:  price  2s.  6d.  No.  XL.— JANUARY 
1873.  2^ 

1.  The  Sentiment  of  Religion.  By  E.  VansitUrt 

Neale,  M  A.  I 

2.  Critical  Examination  of  Isaiah  XXXVI.-  , 

2XXIX  on  the  basis  of  recent  Assyrian  Dis-  ^ 

ooveries.  By  A.  H.  Sayoe,  M.A.  ^ 

a  British  Association  Philosophy.  By  John 
Owen,  B.l>. 

4.  School  Boards  at  Work.  By  J.  Allanson 
Picton,  M.A. 

6.  John  James  Tayler's  Letters.  By  John  Bob- 
herds,  B.A. 

6.  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.  By  C.  Kogan 

Paul,  M.A. 

7.  The  Religious  Situation  in  France  since  the 

War.  By  Albert  Reville,  D.D. 

&  Summary  of  Ecclesiastical  Events. 

9.  Notices  of  Books: — Dutch  Iheologv  ;  German 
Theology;  Dr  Rowland  WUliam's’  Book  of 
Devotion ;  Miflceilaneous. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  H  Henrittta- 
street.  Coven t garden,  London;  atid  20  South 
Frederlck-slreet,  Edinburgh. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or.  Weal  and 

Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Christine 
MUUer  \>j  Sir  J.  O.  SHAW  LEFKVKE,  K.CB.  Crown  8to, price  «s. 

[On  Monday  next 

NOVELS  and  TALES  by  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville, 

each  complete  In  a  single  volume : 


13  Great  Marlborough- STBiarp. 


DIGBY  GRAND,  28. 

THE  GLADIATORS,  28. 
GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  28. 
HOLMBY  HOUSE,  28. 


THE  INTERPRETER,  2s. 
KATE  COVENTRY,  2*. 

THE  QUEEN  S  MARIES,  28. 
GENERAL  BOUNCE,  6*. 


NOVELS  and  TALES  by  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli, 

M.  P.  Cabin  et  Editions : 


LOTHAIR,  68. 
CONINGSBY,  68. 
SYBIL,  68. 
TANCRED,  68. 
VENETIA,  68. 


HENRIETTA  TEMPLE,  6s. 
CONTARINI  FLEMING,  &c.,  68. 
ALROY,  IXION,  &e.,  68. 

YOUNG  DUKE,  &c.,  68. 

VIVIAN  GREY,  6s. 


STORIES  and  TALES  by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Cabinet  Editions : 


AMY  HERBERT,  28.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  28.  6d. 


IVORS,  2s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  2s.  6<l. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  Ss.  6d. 


EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE,  2i.  6d.  LANETON  PARSONAGE,  88.  6d.  I  amuse  many  readers.” — Pall  Mali  Gaxei 


CLEVE  HALL,  Ss.  6d. 


URSULA,  88.  id. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  LTTSHAI  EXPEDITION,  1811 72.  q  By  B.  0. 

WOODTIIORPE,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.  1  vol,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  lAs. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeafi^eson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30s.  ^ 

”In  this  book  Mr  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than 
those  addressed  in  his  books  about  lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  clergy.  Hla 
*  Brides  and  Bridals  *  eanuot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
in  England.  We  doubt  not  that  these  volumes  will  be  carefully  scanned  by 
fair  eyes  of  all  ages  aud  convictions,  and  will  afford  no  less  amusement  than 
instruction.  AtheuKum. 

HISTORY  of  the  HORSE  GUARDS,  from  1750  to  1872- 

By  J.  U.  STOCQUELER.  1  vol.,  8vo,  14s. 

”  Mr  Htocqneler's  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  information.  In  military  eirclw  especially  the  book  will  be 
popular.”— Standard. 

RECOLLECTiONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Secoiid 
Edition.  2  vols.,  2l8. 

”  These  entertaining  and  pleasantlv  written  volumes  will  Interest  and 
amuse  many  readers.”— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 


SNATCHES  of  SONG.  By  Jbanie  Morison  (Mrs 

CAMPBELL  of  Ballocbyle  )  Crown  8vo,  price  Si. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New  Series.  2  vola,  8vo,  price  28a. 

[Nearly  ready. 

BISHOP  COLENSO’S  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  the  SPEAKER’S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  IV.  *The 
Book  oi  Numbers.’  8vo,  price  3a.  6d. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  By 

OEORGK  W.  COX,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
2  vole.,  8vo,  price  28a; 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  CONING- 

TON,  M.  A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  8YMONDS,  M.  A .  With  a  Memoir  by 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  2  vola.,  8vo,  price  28a. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  8  vola-,  6vo,  price  52a.  6d. 

A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC  LAW ; 

Essays  for  Euliah  Women  and  Law  Stadents.  By  PERKINS, 
Junior,  M.A ,  Barrister -at -Law.  Post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON’S  PHILO- 

SOPHY,  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  hia 
Writings.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  16s. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP ;  Essays  on 

the  Science  of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  3  vola.  8vo,  12. 


3  vola,  8vo,  12. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  tha  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 
12  vola.,  crown  ivo,  price  £3  12s. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Accession  of 

James  the  Second.  By  Lord  MACAULAY.  2  vola,  crown  8vo, 
price  12s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  By  HENRY  DUNNING  MACLEOD,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  in  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  6vo,  price  15a 

SCHELLEN’S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  Translated 

by  JANE  andC.  LA88ELL;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS, 
LL.D.,  F.R.8,  With  18  Plates  (6  Coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
price  28s. 

AIR  and  RAIN ;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical 

Climatology.  By  ROBERT  aSiGUS  SMITH,  F.B  8.  With  8 
llluztrationa  8vo,  price  24s. 

Tezt-Bookf  of  Bcienee,  edited  by 
T.  K.  OoodeTe,  V.A.,  and  C.  W.  Merrifleld,  F.B.S- 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.  By  Flebmino 

JENKIN.  F.R.S8.  L.  and  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the.: 
UnivenHy  of  Edinburgh.  Small  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [In  a  few  days.  I 


London  t  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  RFJtDER,  and  DYER. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

IN  the  DATS  of  MT  YOUTH-  By  Amelia  B.  Edwardi, 

Author  of  *  Barbara’s  Histmry,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake,  Author  of 

’  Claude,*  *  Helen’s  Pint  Love,*  Ac.  8  volt. 

This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good 
and  pleasi  nt  reading.*’ — Post. 

“We  recommend  ‘Ruth  Maxwell*  for  perusal.  There  is  much  ffood 
matter  in  it,  clever  and  racy  dialogue,  and  situations  and  scenes  of  oonuder- 
able  interest.” — Messenger. 

FATinSR  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  *  Anne  Bysart,' 

Ac.  3  vols. 

**  A  well- written  story.  Godfrey’s  character  Is  finely  drawn.**— Athenwnm. 
“  This  story  is  well  and  vividly  told  (  the  author's  style  is  natural  and 
agreeable.**— Daily  News. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Langton,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  This  story  folflls  the  promise  found  in  *  Breezie  Laimton,*  and  dsaenre 
the  popularity  foretold  for  its  author.  *  False  Cards '  u  pleasant  reading 
from  banning  to  end.**— Post. 

“  *  Faue  Cards  ’  will  be  a  popular  noveL**— Athenaum. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


1.  PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By  Kith*- 

RINK  8.  MACQUOID,  Author  of  *  Patty.*  2  vols.,  8vo. 

2.  POOR  MISS  FINCH.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author 

of  *  The  Woman  in  White.'  New  Popular  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6*. 

3.  TALES  for  CHRISTMAS  EVE.  By  Rhoda 

BROUGHTON,  Author  of  *  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,'  Ac.  Small 
crown,  bevelled  edges,  5e. 

4.  DENE  HOLLOW.  By  Mrs  Henbt  Wood,  Author 

of  ‘  East  Lynne,*  Ac.  New  Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

5.  THROWN  TOGETHER.  By  Florence  Mont- 

C O VI ERY,  Author  of  '  Misunderstood,*  Ac.  New  Popular  Edition, 
ciowa  Svo,  6s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlin^^n-street. 


DORES  great  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiETORlUM.”  Size,  38  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  I*ictnres  at  the  Done  GAi.LBnT,  85  New  Bond-street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  wbkh 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

PaBQDBT  FLOOBIHO  MARirVACTDRIBS  TO  Hit  Imtisial  Majbstt 
IHl  ExriROR,  AHD  ALL  Till  CODRTS,  PUBUO  BOlLblNeS, 

AKD  Muesuns  or  GiBMurr. 

Patiern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  A8EIIT8,  BORH  AND  CO.,  18  BERIIER8-8TIIEET,  LOBOOB,  W. 
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M  ^  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

by  appointment  to  h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales, 

sends  a  catalogue  gratis  and  post  paid. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Ulnstrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock, 

WTTTT  LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  EOOI 
At  39  Oxford  Stieot  i  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street !  4,  6,  and  6  Peny’s  Place  i  and,  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  9 

rpHE 

X  8IL 


S.  BURTON. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width : 

Re.at  str.w  Paillasses . 

Best  French  alva  mattrsses 

Beat  cotton  flock  ditto . 

Coloiire'i  wool  ditto . 

Best  brown  wool  dit'o . 

Good  white  wool  ditto . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Superior  horsehair  ditto... 

Extra  super  ditto . 

German  spring  liair  stuf¬ 
fing  . 


Clocks . from  7s  Cd  to  £45. 

Candelabra,  per  pair...from  ISs  6d  to  £16  10s. 
Bronzes . vfrom  4s  Cd  to  £16  16s. 

/CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLKltY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 

I  Table  i Dessert:  Carvers 
The  Blades  are  all  of  I  Knives. '  Knives,  per  Pair, 
the  finest  Steel.  - -  ■■  \ - — 


as  follows 

Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 


for  finish  and  darabillti 


Patterns. 


Thread 


Extra  super  ditto . 

French  msttiess  for  use 

over  spring . 

Extra  super  ditto  ditto  ... 
Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb. 
Heft  grey  goose,  at  28.  2d. 
per  lb . 


1 2  Tablo  forks . 

12  Table  spoons . 

12  Pefsert  forks . 

J2  Dcsfcrt  spoons  . 

1 2  Tea  spoons . 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls 
2  Sauce  ladles  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . 

2  .*<alt  spoons,  gilt  howls 
I  MustHni  spoon,  ft.  bi. 
I  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  .. 

1  fair  of  A'h  carvers  ... 

1  Butter  knife . 

1  Soup  ladle  . .  ..^... 

1  Sugar  siller . . 


Scinch  ivoiy  handles, 


per  dozen . 

ao.  balanced  do . | 

4  do.  do . ' 

4  fine  ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do.... 
4  do.  finest  African  ivory 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  . 

Nickel  electro -silvered; 


Best  white  do.,  at  Ss.  3d. 

per  lb . I  4  5  .17  6  .18  2  • 

Feather  Pillows,  38.  6d.  to  148. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  298.  6d. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  lls.  6d.  to 
18s.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


handles . i  23  .  19  .  I  7  0 

Papier  mache  and  iron  tea- 

TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TKA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  : 

Oval  Papier  .M&ch^  Trays,  . 

per  Set  of  Three  . from  268.  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  10s  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Kitchen  requisites  (including 

BRUSHES  and  TURNERY),  and  everjr 
Article  for  the  FURNISHING  of  KITCHENS, 
are  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 

112  13,4 

C  8.  d.'£  a.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Kitchen  Uten-  |  |  | 

alls  .  75  15  6  27  10  511  13  7,  4  12  2 

Brushes  and' 

Turnery . i24  2  7 17  10  1  8  15  8  3  15  6 


i^OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

O  ED- ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Total .  I  9  I  .  ,11  IS  6  1 12  14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  Ind  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  I'attem  ; 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks... £1  3s  Od  per  dozen. 
Dessert  .,  „  ...  ins  6d  „ 

Tea  Spoons  .  lls  Od  „ 

rpEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

JL  Silver,  in  great  variety, from  £3  ir*s.  to  £21  Ifls. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£U  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

/CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 
fVom  £“!’  10s  to  £18  18s  the  Set  of  Four ; 
Warmers.  £7  2s  6d  to  £15  1-58. 

1  BISCUIT  BOXES,  from  128.  to 

SJ  £5  58. 

pRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  Pro- 

-  -  -  -  -- 

I  >  ATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— The 

Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  larirest.  newest. 


WASHSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1.5s  6d  208  nd  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  28s  6d  328  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  268  Od  35s  Od  — 

Best  do.Square,  Marble- 

tops . 6.38  Od  708  Od  87s  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  28s  Od  378  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  line .  57s  Od  728  6d  938  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  738  6d  956  Od  ISOs  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  .3ft  3ft  fiin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  218  6d  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  2.58  f>d  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  Cd  558  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space ...  wide  4ft  4ft  6in  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  1158  Od  1278  Cd 

Best  Pulislied  Pine  .  1758  Od  I90s  Od  2008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  £308  Od  25.58  Od  2906  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch  Pitch  Pine,  Ac.,  in 
proportion,  v, 

TklNING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Total  per  set  99  18  i;45  0  6  20  9  3|8  78 
Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  pries 
quoted  for  iu  the  different  Lists.  For  particulais 
see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  can  he  had  fre« 
by  post 

/  i  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL 

\  ~I  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  They  are  marked 
in  plain  figures,  at  prices  nroportionate  with  those 
which  have  tended  to  make  his  F^tHblishmeiit  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  iu  the  Kingdom,  vis., 
from  128.  6d.  to  £22.  Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

nPEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

X  ON L  Y  — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  In 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  OB 
Sale  from  328.  to  £6  15s. 

Dish-covers  and  hot- water 

DISHES, 


Portable  Showers,8s.6d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  25s.  to  408.  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  15s.  to  388.  Sponging,  6s.  Cd.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  or  Gas,  Furnace.  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  V  apour  and  Cntnp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
468.  the  Sot  of  Three. 

Lamps  of  all  sorts  and  pat- 

T K HNS. — The  collection  of  French  Modera- 
teur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  88  to  £9 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensun; 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
supplies  l*ure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price, 
38.  7d.  per  gallou.  Moderateur  Globes  full  size. 
3s  each ;  Chimneys.  Cd  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptious  are 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

Bedsteads. — The  best  show  of 

IRON  aud  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.  A  very  large  assortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Composite  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children’s  Cots,  &c  ,  is  on 
view  in  the  spacious  Show-rooms.  Upwards  of  150 
different  Patterns  always  fixed  for  inspc'ction. 
These  are,  even  In  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaran¬ 
teed  quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Strung  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  C  in  wide,  lls  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  Ac.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  In  wide,  15s  fid  each.  ^ 

Chiklren’s  Cots,  from  IMs  6d  to  £15  1.58. 
Gnisinented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
25s  to  £35.  Patent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
BiKlsteads,  Ac. 

I’ateiit  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress.  758  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  he  usiKi  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  price 
60a;  with  set  of  good  Wool  MattreH.«es,  especially 
adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  Is.  This  will  also 
orm  a  useful  Couch. 


Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  .  328  Od  358  Od  428  Od 

Mahogany  Couches .  1058  Od  170s0d  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  190s  Od 

Mahogany  Sideboard,} 

With  plate-g1a.c8  backs  £9  108  £13  108  £23  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair  .  378  6d  568  CSstolSOs 

Drawing-room  furniture. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs. 

pENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

Occasional  Tables,  aud  Card  Tables. 


variety,  and  of  the 
newest  Patterna  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  16b  9d 
the  set  of  six  ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  6d  to 
828  the  si‘t ;  Britannia  hletal,  with  bilver-platsi 
Handles,  £.3  Ids  6d  to  £6  16e  the  set  of  five ;  electiD' 
plated.  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gmvy,  178to;i0i; 
Britannia  metal,  258  to  80s;  electro-plated  oa 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  58 ;  ditto  ou  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

/^OAL  SCOOP  S.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  Invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  150s. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  Ss.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoow, 
from  68. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  oo. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  14h.  ; 
hij^hly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with 
imitation  ivory  handles,  from  22h.  to  1508. 

There  Is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Cosl 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

X^’ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

X  RANGES,  FIRE-lRONS,andCHIMNEY- 
PljECES.- Buyers  of  the  above  are  requt*8fcd, 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS. 

Black  Reglater  Stoves . from  Os  9d  to  £9  5s. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from  £3  l2sto£33  lOs. 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  48  to  £5  T-ia 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  1 7s  to  £'i5. 

Chimney-Pieces  . from  £1  lOs  to  £1W>- 

Fire-Irons  (^iet  of  three) . from  48  to  £3  loa 


